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THE  CHALLENGE  TO  CCC 


John 

HE  creation  of  CCC  and  NYA 
has  evidenced  the  intention  of 
our  democracy  to  take  a  direct 
interest  in  the  individual  lives  of  our 
precious  youth,  to  preserve  and  pro¬ 
tect  in  them  those  qualities  of  pride 
and  hope  which  for  centuries  have 
been  a  sustaininjf  force  of  American¬ 
ism,  Beyond  the  workaday  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  federal  youth  agencies, 
there  lies  a  fundamentally  American 
juinciple  that  only  insofar  as  each 
and  every  citizen  enjoys  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  will  he 
return  loyalty  and  offer  his  support 
to  his  government.  The  CCC  and 
the  NYA  are  investments  in  the  mor¬ 
ale  of  American  youth.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  they  constitute  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  hopes  for  the  future  of  American 
democracy.  We  should  be  short¬ 
sighted  indeed  if  we  felt  that  CCC 
and  NYA  are  only  temporary  stop¬ 
gaps  for  the  troubles  of  the  young. 
They  are  here  to  stay,  in  one  form  or 
another,  as  vital  thermometers  by 
which  our  government  will  control  in 
great  measure  the  incubation  of  her 
ideals.  Though  independent  in  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  most  part  at  present,  both 
CCC  and  NYA  are  about  to  undergo 
changes  of  organization  which  will 
assure  a  vitally  active  future  in  a 
planned  program.  A  decade  ago  we 
might  have  deprecated  the  thought 
that  such  direct  action  by  the  Federal 


..  Fox 

Government  in  the  interest  of  youth 
is  even  desirable,  but  the  march  of 
events  and  the  natural  developments 
in  education  and  labor  have  changed 
much  of  our  thinking  about  youth, 
and  changed  it  for  good.  CCC  and 
NYA  are  the  mature  expression  of  a 
mature  determination  to  keep  Amer¬ 
ica  healthy  both  in  spirit  and  in  body. 
The  greatest  problem  facing  both 
agencies  is  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  vast  scope  of  the  difficulties  of 
youth.  That  this  problem  will  be 
solved  eventually  is  the  hope  of  many 
educators  outside  these  agencies,  who 
can  foresee  the  falling  away  of  bu¬ 
reaucratic  methods  and  red  tape  and 
the  honest-to-goodness  accomplishment 
of  certain  objectives.  Both  CCC  and 
NYA  await  positive  direction  toward 
jwsitively  American  goals. 

The  CCC  to  date  has  produced 
nearly  three  million  graduates.  The 
public  might  well  question  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  unprecedented  turnover 
of  men.  Apparently  the  CCC  has  no 
holding  power  for  youth.  Although 
authorized  a  full  two  years  of  service 
in  the  CCC  the  average  enrollee  re¬ 
mains  only  a  few  months.  There  is 
no  record  or  proof  that  any  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  three  million  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  CCC  are  employed  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  No  doubt  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  gravitates  to  WPA 
and  other  forms  of  public  relief.  The 
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CCC  doee  not  build  either  an  eaprit- 
de-corps  within  itself  or  superior 
qualifications  for  employment  after 
graduation.  Of  the  three  million 
graduates  it  is  doubtful  if  even  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  could  be  classified  as 
having  received  any  specialized  train¬ 
ing  or  experience  in  the  CCC  which 
would  fit  them  for  immediate  adjust¬ 
ment  into  either  normal  industry  or 
the  defense  program.  Such  phrases 
as  “vocational  training”  and  “high 
school  equivalency”  have  been  so  light¬ 
ly  used  by  outsiders  in  describing  the 
efforts  of  the  CCC  along  these  lines 
that  they  have  completely  lost  their 
meaning.  The  CCC  is  neither  a  vo¬ 
cational  training  institution  nor  a 
high  school  substitute.  Just  so  long 
as  it  toys  with  the  idea  that  it  can  ful¬ 
fill  either  of  these  functions,  it  will 
avoid  its  real  obligation  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  setup.  The  only  jus¬ 
tifiable  function  of  the  CCC  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  that  of  providing  a  finishing 
school  for  citizenship.  The  entire  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  CCC  might  well  be  de¬ 
voted  to  an  articulation  of  democracy 
into  the  lives  of  its  members,  an 
awakening  of  civic  responsibility 
through  an  intelligent  program  of 
work,  play  and  spiritual  development. 

The  educational  program  of  the 
CCC  is  an  excellent  example  of  lofty 
aims  stymied  by  inadequate  means  of 
accomplishment.  The  CCC  has  neither 
the  personnel  nor  the  facilities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  avowed  educa¬ 
tional  aims.  In  effect,  therefore,  its 
education  program  is  held  back  im¬ 
measurably.  It  cannot  produce  what 
its  leaders  desire.  The  gravest  mal¬ 
adjustment  of  the  CCC  organization 
lies  in  the  very  minor  administrative 
position  of  its  educational  leaders. 
They  have  no  voice  either  in  CCC 


folicy  or  in  CCC  direction.  They 
constitute  a  fifth  wheel  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  muscle  power  of  our 
youth  in  a  so-called  conservation  pro¬ 
gram.  It  would  seem  of  much  greater 
moment  to  America  that  the  CCC  de¬ 
vote  itself  to  the  conservation  of  its 
citizenry  as  well  as  the  soil  on  their 
hands. 

Various  schemes  have  been  devised 
for  the  utilization  of  the  CCC.  These 
proposals  have  varied  from  vast  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  construction  of  farm-to- 
market  roads  to  militarization  and 
strike-breaking.  The  rigid  adherence 
of  CCC  to  a  general  work  program 
has  had  the  salutary  advantage  of 
saving  the  organization  from  the  crack¬ 
pots,  although  at  the  same  time  it  has 
prevented  a  balanced  program  for 
youth.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
CCC  within  the  present  law  can  and 
must  eventually  broaden  its  service  to 
youth  and  to  the  country  at  large.  A 
mere  labor  return  from  CCC  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  unprecedented 
I>er  capita  cost  of  enrollment  which 
figures  in  excess  of  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  year. 

The  tendency  to  regard  CCC  and 
NYA  as  organizations  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  material  things  has  over- 
shadow’ed  the  most  important  func¬ 
tions  of  these  organizations  in  build¬ 
ing  the  morale  of  youth.  Neither  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  free  to  deal  in 
those  intangibles  which  build  the  well- 
rounded  citizen.  The  educational 
program  of  the  CCC  is  thus  measured 
by  the  same  terms  that  are  used  in 
relation  to  the  digging  of  a  ditch  or 
the  breaking  of  a  given  quantity  of 
stone.  The  point  to  remember  in  this 
discussion  is  that  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  as  such  has  had  no  separate  en- 
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tity  of  administration  which  could 
save  it  from  the  technocrats.  Educa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  measured  in  terms 
which  are  intended  to  describe  mate¬ 
rial  accomplishment.  Regardless  of 
man-hours  the  educator  cannot  create 
an  integrated  individual  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  stone  worker  can  com¬ 
plete  a  single  unit  of  construction. 
The  educational  process  whether  di¬ 
rected  toward  vocational  training  or 
a  broad  citizenship  is  dependent  upon 
[uitient  and  steady  instruction,  not  up¬ 
on  production  methods.  The  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  of  the  CCC  have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  right 
to  do  a  patiently  painstaking  job  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.  The  curious 
situation  exists  where  no  one  is  to 
blame  for  what  the  CCC  has  not  done, 
but  circumstances  alone  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  success  and  failure  of  the 
\  CCC  programs.  An  organized  edu- 

'  cational  program  was  not  legally  au¬ 

thorized  until  a  year  after  the  CCC 
was  created.  Thus  it  came  into  a 
situation  where  routine  camp  prac¬ 
tices  had  already  been  established  by 
other  regulations,  tv’hich  the  new  law 
did  not  revoke.  No  individual  can 
set  aside  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

The  CCC  of  necessity  has  grave 
implications  in  the  structure  of  Amer¬ 
ican  labor.  Its  organization  and 
growth  have  taken  place  at  a  time 
when  labor  has  been  suffering  its 
severest  growing  pains.  Originally 
the  CCC  met  with  suspicion  from  this 
source  so  much  so  that  the  l>ovs  were 
not  permitted  to  build  their  own 
camps  but  every  building  was  con¬ 
structed  by  civilian  organized  labor. 
The  existence  of  a  Federally-con¬ 
trolled  labor  group  of  300,000  young 
men  was  seriously  questioned  until  it 
was  established  that  CCC  work  pro¬ 


jects  in  no  way  constituted  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  established  labor.  The 
CCC  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
well-known  representatives  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor.  This  fact  has  been  an 
assurance  to  labor  that  the  CCC  will 
not  be  turned  against  the  working 
man,  either  as  an  organization  of  fed¬ 
eral  muscle-men  or  strike-breakers. 
The  immediate  social  problems  of  the 
CCC  overshadow  even  the  remotest 
suspicion  of  activity  in  the  organized 
labor  picture. 

The  social  situation  of  the  CCC  de¬ 
mands  a  focus  of  attention  upon  the 
building  of  citizens  as  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Such  an  emergency  alw’ays 
exists  in  education  varying  only  in  the 
degree  of  its  intensity.  Present  na¬ 
tional  and  world  events  may  appear 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
activity,  nevertheless  it  was  as  im¬ 
portant  fifty  years  ago  to  build  the 
America  that  we  now  enjoy  as  it  is 
today  to  recreate  and  reproduce  our 
established  civic  virtues  as  a  security 
for  the  present  and  future  of  our 
country.  The  CCC  is  doing  no  new 
job;  it  is  perhaps  making  only  a  poor 
attempt  to  do  a  job  that  has  been  well 
done  in  the  past  periods  of  American 
history. 

The  young  men  in  the  CCC  are  not 
misshapen  creatures,  but  unshaped. 
The  span  of  the  entire  lifetime  of 
the  CCC  enrollee  has  been  taken  up 
by  economic  and  social  catastrophes 
which  have  swept  the  normal  influ¬ 
ences  of  family  life  before  them.  The 
entire  efforts  of  the  parents  have  been 
devoted  to  a  fierce  struggle  to  win 
bread.  In  the  confusion  of  economic 
chaos  the  parents  of  CCC  children 
have  known  little  peace  at  the  fire¬ 
side;  all  has  gone  into  the  process  of 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Edu- 
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cation,  religion,  and  the  ordinary  pur¬ 
suits  of  peace  have  been  neglected  in 
the  mad  scramble  for  food  and  shelter. 

CCC  boys  have  known  only  the 
current  characteristics  of  home  life; 
home  being  a  place  where  one  eats  and 
sleeps,  a  place  devoid  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  good  organization,  a  place 
to  pause  not  for  meditation  and  rest 
but  for  a  catching  of  the  breath  be¬ 
tween  rounds  of  cheap  diversion. 
Such  morality  and  religion  and  char¬ 
acter  as  children  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  possess  have  not  been  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  careful  growth  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  thoughtful  parents,  but  the 
confused  results  of  a  street  corner  life. 
Thousands  of  American  youth  have 


thus  lain  fallow  and  unmoved  by  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  good  life 
within  them.  Unshaped,  awaiting 
only  the  will  of  a  good  society  to  spin 
the  potter’s  wheel. 

The  processes  by  which  the  good 
society  functions  are  not  the  processes 
of  industrial  production.  The  good 
life  must  come  from  within,  and  can 
come  only  under  the  protectively  fer¬ 
tilizing  influence  of  a  high  environ¬ 
ment,  and  high-minded  men.  The 
CCC  must  thus  provide  the  whole¬ 
some  equivalent  of  normal  society  if 
it  is  to  produce  good  citizens.  Only 
when  the  CCC  meets  this  challenge 
will  it  render  a  return  that  justifies 
its  cost  to  the  American  people. 


LABOR  AND  THE  YOUTH  SITUATION 

William  Green 

For  many  years  the  name  of  William  Green  has  been  synonymous  tcilh  the  rise  of 
organized  labor.  As  President  of  the  Ameriean  Federation  of  Labor,  he  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  fudge  the  effeetireness  of  CCC  and  NYA.  His  article  points  out  certain 
fundamental  truths  about  youth  and  the  labor  situation. 


Every  stage  of  development  and 
growth  has  its  special  problems 
— childhood,  youth,  middle  age, 
older  persons.  The  depression  through 
which  we  are  passing  has  accentuated 
the  problems  of  youth  as  it  has  of  all 
other  groups.  Unprecedented  unem¬ 
ployment  reached  the  appalling  peak 
of  over  fifteen  millions.  Heads  of 
families,  persons  long  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  their  earnings  for  support, 
found  themselves  without  jobs.  When 
young  persons  came  in  due  season 
looking  for  employment,  there  were 
no  jobs  for  them  either.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  was  not  a  youth  problem  but  an 
unemployment  problem.  Its  conse¬ 
quences  to  youth  were  dire  —  young 
men  and  women  eager  to  try  the  bur¬ 


dens  and  responsibilities  of  life, 
looked  for  an  opportunity  to  earn 
their  w’ay  and  to  take  their  places  in 
the  work  of  the  world  only  to  find  all 
doors  shut.  The  real  remedy  for  this 
situation  is  to  get  the  wheels  of  indus¬ 
try  going  so  that  there  shall  be  jobs 
for  all  and  all  the  unemployed  have 
opportunities  to  earn  their  livings. 
So  far  our  efforts  have  not  reduced 
total  unemployment  below  seven  mil¬ 
lions,  but  now  we  are  hoping  that  de¬ 
fense  production  will  constitute  the 
new  industry  that  will  pull  us  out  of 
depression.  But  defense  production 
can  accomplish  this  only  if  normal 
industries  increase  their  capacities  at 
the  same  time  so  that  national  income 
is  large  enough  to  sustain  industries 
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at  high  enough  levels  to  provide  jobs 
for  all. 

It  is  obvious  how  important  it  is  to 
maintain  work  standards — wages  and 
hours — so  that  our  emergency  produc¬ 
tion  shall  lead  us  into  progress  that 
will  be  sustJiined.  Balance  in  recov¬ 
ery  means  adjustment  to  standards  to 
lead  into  new  progress  after  the  emer¬ 
gency  is  over.  Any  other  policy 
means  time  lost  in  recovering  former 
standards  of  living. 

Against  this  general  background  the 
difficulties  are  seen  as  part  of  the 
whole  national  situation.  We  as  a 
Xation  have  neither  neglected  our 
obligations  to  our  boys  and  girls  nor 
our  responsibility  for  their  welfare 
until  they-  achieve  self-dependency. 
We  have  steadily  pushed  forward  the 
age  period  accorded  to  youth  for  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  responsibilities  of 
life.  Labor  has  done  its  utmost  to 
make  available  for  all  equal  opportu¬ 
nities  for  education.  This  depression 
has  deepened  our  conviction  that  un¬ 
less  these  opportunities  are  made  ef¬ 
fectively  equal,  we  cannot  gain  our 
j'urposes.  With  unemployment  and 
depression  cutting  into  family  in¬ 
comes,  the  availability  of  educational 
opportunities  was  not  enough.  Some 
financial  support  was  needed  to  make 
equal  opportunity  truly  effective,  so 
the  CCC  and  the  NYA  were  pro¬ 
vided. 

CCC  provides,  under  proper  disci¬ 
pline,  living  income,  and  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  service  in  one  of  our 
new  and  permanent  industries — con¬ 
servation.  Environment  and  the  work 
itself  are  wholesome  and  constructive 
and  when  supplementary  education  is 
added,  the  development  seems  one  that 
should  be  permanently  included  among 


our  educational  institutions.  Stand¬ 
ards  of  work  and  pay  should  be  fixed 
ir  accord  with  best  practices  and  af¬ 
ter  conferences  with  representatives 
of  labor.  Labor  believes  this  special 
project  should  profit  by  having  its  edu¬ 
cational  activities  coordinated  through 
established  educational  institutions  and 
that  these  institutions  would  gain 
through  relations  with  this  practical 
service.  So  with  the  NYA  which  is 
able  to  allocate  funds  to  educational 
institutions  so  that  students  may  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies.  The  NYA  is 
also  in  a  position  to  render  to  unem- 
filoyed  youth  no  longer  in  school  spe¬ 
cial  services  and  to  arrange  for  medi¬ 
cal  care.  Labor  believes  that  the 
NYA  can  render  most  constructive 
services  as  a  coordinating  agency, 
promoting  the  welfare  of  youth,  and 
in  seeing  to  it  that  existing  agencies 
expand  and  provide  for  the  needs  of 
youth  in  order  to  enable  them  to  be 
l)est  prepared  for  work  when  it  is 
available.  Instead  of  complicating 
matters  by  setting  up  a  dual  system 
of  training,  the  NYA  should  secure 
necessary  expansion  of  existing  voca¬ 
tional  education  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  unemployed  boys  and  girls. 
If  instructors  in  vocational  education 
cannot  meet  the  emergency  what  bet¬ 
ter  service  can  the  NYA  render  than 
to  inject  a  demand  for  flexibility  and 
new  methods  which  will  react  upon 
the  whole  educational  structure?  Let 
us  keep  the  standards  and  safeguards 
of  our  old  institutions  and  keep  mo¬ 
bile  and  in  touch  with  life  the  minds 
and  methods  of  those  who  constitute 
our  teaching  staff. 

Our  young  people  have  encountered 
obstacles  aplenty  due  to  depression. 
They  have  earned  the  right  to  protec- 
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tion  against  relief  projects  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  would  isolate  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  population.  They  have  a 
right  to  protection  against  propa¬ 
ganda  and  that  in-turning  of  spirit 
that  almost  inevitably  comes  from 
separation.  We  need  to  plan  care¬ 
fully  that  all  of  youth’s  experiences 
should  be  preparatory  for  life  in  a 


democracy  in  which  all  participate. 
If  we  do  not  wish  our  youth  to  be 
used  as  a  means  to  revolutionary,  sub¬ 
versive  or  futile  ends,  we  must  be 
e\er  vigilant  that  equal  educational 
opportunities  should  be  preparatory 
for  life  in  accord  with  ideals  of  free¬ 
dom  and  planned  for  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  YOUTH 

Charles  H.  Judd 

Mr.  Ckarlei  H.  Judd  ha»  brought  to  the  NYA  the  mature  judgment  and  $cholar$hip 
which  have  been  largely  re»pon»ible  for  the  success  with  which  this  agency  is  meeting 
the  problems  of  American  youth.  In  his  article  Mr.  Judd,  who  is  the  National  Director 
of  NYA  Student  Work,  describes  the  social  implications  of  NYA. 


STARTING  young  people  on  their 
careers  as  adults  has  always  been 
a  cooperative  undertaking.  An 
adolescent  boy  or  girl  furnishes  am¬ 
bition,  energy,  and  certain  skills.  So¬ 
ciety  makes  a  place  for  him  or  her  in 
the  domestic,  industrial,  agricultural, 
or  business  world,  and  thus  through 
some  kind  of  a  profitable  occupation 
makes  it  possible  for  a  new  family  to 
be  set  up  and  supported. 

The  social  agency  which  commonly 
is  most  concerned  in  the  induction  of 
young  people  into  adulthood  is  the 
family.  On  the  farm  the  parents 
often  divide  the  land  which  they  have 
among  their  children.  In  business 
the  father  takes  his  son  into  partner¬ 
ship.  The  mother  teaches  her  daugh¬ 
ters  the  arts  of  homemaking.  The 
family,  however,  is  not  always  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  care  of  its  young  people. 
Then  the  problem  of  inducting  young 
people  into  adulthood  becomes  a  prob- 
h  m  in  the  solution  of  which  the  com¬ 
munity  must  take  a  hand.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  family 
cannot  give  competent  instruction  in 


some  of  the  arts  that  are  essential  to 
success  in  modern  times.  The  family 
cannot  equip  its  children  in  reading, 
writing,  and  the  use  of  numbers.  It 
is  nowhere  questioned  these  days  that 
the  community  must  maintain  schools 
at  public  expense  in  order  that  adult 
niombers  of  society  may  be  literate. 

In  many  nations  the  organization 
and  supervision  of  schools  is  thought 
of  as  a  federal  duty.  In  this  country 
the  local  city,  village,  or  rural  com¬ 
munity  has  undertaken  to  conduct  the 
school.  It  has  become  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  even  in  this  sphere  of  social  co¬ 
operation,  that  small  communities  are 
not  competent  to  do  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  State  has  therefore  taken 
over  some  of  the  responsibilities 
which  were  formally  discharged  by  the 
small  community. 

There  was  one  striking  example  in 
the  early  history  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  obligation  to  educate  young 
people  was  recc^ized  as  national.  In 
1785  the  United  States,  recc^izing 
the  fact  that  the  pioneers  who  were 
settling  the  Northwest  Territory 
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would  not  be  able  without  federal  aid 
to  support  schools,  made  grants  of 
land  out  of  the  public  domain  for  the 
support  of  schools.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  given,  all  told,  99  million 
acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  com¬ 
mon  public  schools.  Here  one  sees 
society  in  the  large  contributing  to  the 
cooperative  enterprise  of  bringing 
young  people  into  adulthood. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  had  to  help 
in  the  induction  of  young  people  into 
their  careers.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  helped  to  develop  a  science  of 
agriculture.  It  helped  to  install  vo¬ 
cational  courses  in  many  local  high 
schools.  It  has  in  recent  times  set  up 
employment  agencies  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Each  of  these  moves 
illustrates  the  principle  that  only 
through  the  help  of  the  great  over¬ 
head  organized  society  can  young 
people  establish  themselves  in  adult 
life. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  operated  to  make 
individual  careers  possible  that  many 
people  do  not  think  of  when  they  are 
(ataloguing  the  services  of  the  larger 
society  to  adolescents.  The  Federal 
Government  gave  farms,  or  home¬ 
steads  as  they  were  called,  to  hosts  of 
American  citizens.  The  West  has 
been  an  area  of  opportunity.  The 
West  was  the  public  domain  which 
was  given  away  to  families  and  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  conditions  of  life  have  gradu¬ 
ally  changed,  especially  during  the 
past  half  century.  The  public  domain 
is  spent  There  is  no  more  home¬ 
steading.  Farms  have  been  divided 
and  subdivided  until  the  limit  has 
been  reached.  Industry  is  so  organ¬ 
ized  that  the  individual  parent  can¬ 


not  in  most  cases  take  the  children  of 
the  family  into  partnership.  Indeed, 
the  individual  parent  is  no  longer  in 
a  position,  in  most  cases,  to  open  the 
way  for  his  boy  or  girl  to  succeed  him 
in  the  particular  job  on  which  he 
works.  Difficulties  that  are  even  more 
serious  than  thd  incapacity  of  parents 
to  help  their  children  have  appeared. 
The  whole  industrial  system  and  the 
urban  mode  of  life  which  has  become 
(he  common  pattern  of  American  life 
make  it  difficult  for  a  youth  to  enter 
upon  a  career.  For  the  past  fifty 
years  young  people  have  found  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  get  jobs. 
Today  there  are  more  than  4,000,000 
young  people  out  of  school  and  unran- 
ployed.  Not  only  so,  but  there  are 
other  millions  in  school  who  would 
rather  be  at  work  on  jobs  if  there  were 
any  to  be  had. 

The  situation  can  be  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  by  saying  that  the  family  can¬ 
not  provide  opportunities  for  children. 
The  local  community  is  taxed  to  the 
limit,  or  beyond,  in  its  effort  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done.  The  States 
have  taken  a  part  of  the  burden  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  local  community, 
but  are  only  succeeding  in  a  limited 
measure  in  inducting  young  people 
into  adult  life. 

There  is  one  point  at  which  the 
traditional  organization  of  society  has 
proved  in  recent  years  to  be  noticeably 
deficient.  While  schools  have  attended 
to  certain  important  aspects  of  the 
training  of  youth  they  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  provide  young  people  with 
economic  support.  The  lack  of  eco¬ 
nomic  support  has  made  it  impossible 
for  a  great  many  young  people  belong¬ 
ing  to  families  with  small  incomes  to 
attend  high  schools.  Studies  of  the 
family  economic  status  of  high-school 
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pupils  show  that  the  children  of  poorer 
families  drop  out  of  school  early.  The 
children  of  well-to-do  families  stay  in 
school  longer  and  graduate  in  greater 
numbers  than  do  children  of  poor 
families. 

The  inequalities  in  schooling  which 
result  from  unfavorable  economic  con¬ 
ditions  arc  phases  of  a  large  social 
situation  which  reaches  far  beyond 
the  schools.  Industry  and  agriculture 
are  at  the  present  time  quite  unable 
to  meet  a  number  of  problems  which 
relate  to  young  people.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  unable  to  furnish  employment 
for  a  great  many  young  people.  Since 
cmplovTnent  is  not  available  for  many, 
and  since  schooling  is  possible  only 
for  those  who  have  economic  means, 
it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Na¬ 
tion  as  the  large  overhead  organiza¬ 
tion  superior  to  the  family,  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  community  and  to  the  State  to 
devise  measures  for  the  induction  of 
joung  people  into  adulthood. 

The  problem  which  the  Nation  faces 
is  in  some  respects  new.  It  is  in  some 
respects  no  different  from  that  with 
which  the  Nation  had  to  deal  when  it 
gave  land  to  schools,  to  agriculture, 
and  to  homesteaders.  A  great  many 
people  think  that  employment  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  is  something  new  in  the  world. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  furnish  employment  through  gov¬ 
ernment  today  is  through  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  tax  money.  The  public  do¬ 
main  is  used  up.  Public  works  are 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  which 
opened  up  the  western  areas  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  principle  of 
participation  by  government  in  em¬ 
ployment  is  old  and  familiar. 

The  Federal  Government  has  oper¬ 


ated  since  1933  and  1935  through  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and 
through  the  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  giving  young  people  eco¬ 
nomic  help.  It  has  provided  work 
and  wages  for  those  who  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  their  families  or  through 
the  minor  branches  of  organized  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  CCC  camps  and  the  NYA  pro¬ 
jects  supplement  schools  by  giving  to 
young  people  work  and  wages.  The 
position  which  the  CCC  and  the 
NYA  have  taken  and  adhered  to  is 
that  wages  shall  be  paid  only  for  pro¬ 
ductive  work.  Wages  are  not  to  be 
paid  for  training.  It  has  seldom  been 
the  practice  of  schools,  even  when 
they  offered  vocational  courses,  to  de- 
^elop  productive  work — work  the  out¬ 
come  of  which  has  marketable  value 
or  is  of  such  public  benefit  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  payment  of  the  worker.  The 
federal  agencies  and  the  schools  are 
ot  this  point  very  sharply  divergent 
in  their  principles  of  operation. 

While  the  CCC  camps  and  the 
NYA  projects  are,  first  of  all,  produc¬ 
tive  work  projects,  they  necessarily 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  training. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  work 
effective  without  giving  some  training. 
Furthermore,  in  addition  to  training 
on  the  job,  there  is  a  wide  area  of 
training  beyond  that  which  comes 
from  mere  doing  of  a  job  which  must 
be  opened  up  if  society  is  to  insure 
the  employability  of  young  people. 
The  Federal  Vocational  Education 
Law  describes  the  desired  goal  of 
training  given  to  continuation  classes 
to  be  increase  in  the  vocational  and 
civic  intelligence  of  young  people.  If 
the  citizens  of  this  country  are  to  be 
more  than  mere  workers  in  factories 
or  in  agricultural  pursuits,  they  must 
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have  broad  vocational  and  civic  intel¬ 
ligence. 

The  problem  of  coupling  economic 
adjustment  with  broad  training  brings 
the  federal  agencies  at  once  into  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  other  social  agen¬ 
cies,  especially  the  schools.  One  way 
of  combining  the  facilities  of  the 
schools  with  those  of  the  federal  agen¬ 
cies  is  to  keep  young  people  in  schools 
by  providing  the  schools  with  federal 
money  with  which  to  employ  young 
people  a  few  hours  each  week,  so  that 
they  can  afford  to  stay  in  school.  This 
solution  is  the  one  which  the  NYA 
uses  on  a  large  scale.  One  out  of 
every  seventeen  pupils  in  American 
high  schools  and  one  out  of  every  ten 
students  in  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  were  paid  for  work  by  the 
Nation  during  the  past  year,  and  were 
in  this  way  enabled  to  remain  in 
school  or  college.  The  Nation  spent 
in  the  aggregate  twenty-eight  million 
dollars  on  this  type  of  economic  ad¬ 
justment  of  young  people. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether 
this  money  was,  all  of  it,  well  spent. 
There  is  no  guarantee  in  mere  school 
attendance,  especially  under  the  tra¬ 
ditional  curriculum,  that  schooling  is 
the  best  preparation  for  life.  As 
schools  and  colleges  are  now  adminis¬ 
tered,  they  prepare  some  eighty  per¬ 
cent  of  their  students  for  white-collar 
jobs.  There  are  not  enough  such  jobs 
to  satisfy  the  hopes  of  young  people. 
When  federal  money  is  used  to  keep 
young  people  in  schools  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  taught  are  such  as  to 
mislead  these  young  people,  the  only 
legitimate  comment  that  can  be  made 
is  that  school  people  are  failing  in 
their  duty  to  young  people  and  to  the 
Nation. 


There  is  fortunately  a  growing  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  the  work 
which  the  Nation  provides  is  a  valu-, 
able  means  of  education  as  well  as  a! 
means  of  economic  adjustment.  The" 
influence  of  the  NYA  projects  on 
schools  and  colics  is  one  of  the  most 
salutary  influences  that  has  ever  come 
into  these  institutions. 

The  NYA  has  extended  its  activi¬ 
ties  outside  the  schools  and  colleges. 
There  are  a  great  many  graduates  of 
educational  institutions  and  others 
who  have  dropped  out  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  before  graduation  who  under 
present  conditions  cannot  find  places 
in  industry  or  business.  For  these  the 
Nation  provides  productive  work. 
However,  with  the  appropriations  that 
the  Congress  has  made  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  these  employees  of  the 
NYA  occupied  more  than  one-third  of 
the  month.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  other  two-thirds  of  a  month  is  a 
serious  question.  The  NYA  has 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  get  the  schools 
to  take  the  young  people  back  for 
Training.  There  are  two  difficulties. 
Many  of  the  young  people  do  not 
want  conventional  school  courses. 
Many  teachers  are  unwilling  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  offer  conventional  courses. 
There  is  a  third  difficulty,  which  is 
administrative.  Representatives  of 
school  systems  say  they  have  no  money 
with  which  to  give  training  to  the  out- 
of-school  unemployed  youth.  Wken 
an  appeal  is  made  to  divide  up  the 
money  which  is  available,  teachers  and 
school  administrators  refuse  to  rec(^- 
nize  the  out-of-school  youth  as  having 
any  claim  on  them. 

The  NYA  is  thus  faced  with  the 
impossibility  of  doing  much  that  needs 
to  be  done,  or  even  of  persuading  the 
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f>chool8  to  do  their  duty.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  school  people  who  are 
violent  in  their  criticism  of  national 
agencies,  saying  that  they  are  dupli¬ 
cating  the  schools  and  committing 
other  offenses  against  community  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  said  by  them  to  be  the 
sole  guardians  of  youth. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  these 
critics  of  the  Federal  Government, 
when  these  critics  are  unwilling  or  un¬ 
able  to  take  care  of  youth.  Perhaps 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  schools  will 
try  to  keep  track  of  those  who  leave 
school,  at  least  until  such  time  as 
these  leavers  get  jobs.  Perhaps  schools 


will  change  their  courses  so  as  to  ac¬ 
quaint  young  people  with  the  social 
life  into  which  they  are  going.  Per¬ 
haps  school  people  will  all  of  them 
come  to  understand  why  the  Federal 
Government  has  again  and  again  in 
times  past  taken  the  part  of  young 
people  when  no  one  else  seemed  able 
to  meet  the  situation. 

If,  and  when,  these  changes  occur, 
it  will  become  evident  to  all  that  so¬ 
ciety  is  beginning  to  take  up  the  co¬ 
operation  with  young  people  that  is 
necessary  if  they  are  to  be  inducted 
properly  into  self-supporting,  inde¬ 
pendent  adulthood. 


THE  CCC  AND  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  NATION 

Howard  W.  Oxley 

Mr.  Howard  IF.  Oxley  U  Natiomil  Director  of  CCC  Education.  He  ha$  been  engaged  in 
CCC  affair*  for  teveral  year*.  Prior  to  hi*  *ervice  with  CCC  he  wa»  a**ociated  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  performed  many  important  educational  mi**ion*  for  that 
concern.  In  hi*  article,  Mr.  Oxley  outline*  the  probable  po*ition  that  the  CCC  will  hold 
tn  plan*  for  the  defente  of  the  nation. 


The  defense  of  our  nation  im¬ 
plies  and  involves  more  than  the 
training  of  human  material  to 
man  the  military  establishment.  Our 
larger  task  is  to  create  a  nation  of  hu¬ 
man  material  and  of  physical  wealth 
which  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  re¬ 
sources  for  defense.  There  is  further 
the  implication  that  that  nation  must 
provide  such  aspects  of  economic  and 
social  advantage  as  will  cause  its 
people  to  r^^ard  it  as  worth  defending. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
has  for  seven  years  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  in  the  preservation  of 
the  fine  qualities  of  a  large  segment 
of  our  young  manhood.  The  forestry, 
the  soil  conservation,  and  the  park 
programs  of  the  CCC  have  contrib¬ 
uted  mightily  to  the  increase  of  our 


national  wealth  and  to  the  health 
and  enjovment  of  our  people.  The 
2,600,000  young  men  who  have  served 
in  the  Corps  have  derived  important 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  bene¬ 
fits  which  contribute  to  the  making  of 
a  stronger  and  sturdier  people. 

The  increase  of  the  national  wealth 
which  has  accrued  due  to  the  work 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps  is  difficult  to  measure  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Their  concrete 
accomplishments  are  indeed  more  im¬ 
pressive  when  stated  in  the  definitive 
terms  of  their  actual  accomplishments. 
Included  among  the  many  projects 
completed  by  the  Corps  during  its 
existence  and  through  June  30,  1939, 
the  last  date  for  which  cumulative 
statistics  are  available,  were  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  1,855,000,000  trees,  the  con- 
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struction  of  106,800  miles  of  truck 
trails  or  minor  roads,  the  erection  of 
73,590  miles  of  telephone  lines,  the 
construction  of  42,870  bridges,  the 
construction  of  more  than  49,500 
buildings,  the  reduction  of  fire  haz¬ 
ards  over  about  2,000,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land,  the  building  of  4,890,- 
000  check  dams  in  gullies,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  approximately  17,100,000 
rods  of  fence,  the  improvement  of 
3,406,000  acres  of  forest  stands,  the 
construction  of  5,575  impounding  and 
large  diversion  dams,  the  development 
of  18,000  springs,  wells,  waterholes 
and  small  reservoirs,  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  approximately  9,375,000 
man-days  fighting  forest  fires  and  on 
fire  prevention  activities.  The  out¬ 
standing  feature  has  been  the  ability 
of  the  CCC  to  accomplish  these  re¬ 
sults  with  manpower  which  was  other¬ 
wise  surplus.  Unless  used  currently 
manpower  is  lost  forever. 

During  the  seven  years  the  Corps 
has  operated  it  has  given  steady  em¬ 
ployment  to  an  annual  average  of  al¬ 
most  300,000  young  men.  Over  this 
period  these  men  have  put  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  man-days  of  la¬ 
bor.  The  addition  of  the  natural 
^vealth  thus  created  and  preserved  in¬ 
creases  the  backlog  of  resources  which 
may  be  drawn  upon  for  any  purpose 
which  the  people  desire,  including  the 
actual  military  defense  of  the  nation 
against  an  enemy. 

However  great  has  been  the  results 
of  the  work  of  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  in  tenns  of  increased  na¬ 
tional  wealth,  still  greater  is  its  ac¬ 
tual  and  potential  value  as  an  organ¬ 
ization  dedicated  to  the  training  of 
yr:ing  men.  No  greater  contribution 
can  be  made  to  the  defense  of  the  na¬ 


tion  than  in  strengthening  and  disci¬ 
plining  the  mental,  physical,  and  spi¬ 
ritual  qualities  of  its  young  people, 
and  in  providing  those  young  people 
with  a  stable  economic  basis  for  life 
and  citizenship  in  our  nation.  The 
defense  of  a  country  is  no  stronger 
than  the  desire  of  its  people  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  That  desire  is  largely  the 
measure  of  the  belief  of  the  citizens 
of  a  nation  that  that  nation  and  its 
institutions  are  worth  defending. 

The  2,600,000  young  men  who  have 
served  in  the  Corps  during  the  past 
seven  years  have  had  an  unrivalled 
opportunity  to  realize  the  greatness 
of  their  nation  and  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  preserve  and  strengthen  that 
nation.  Travel  and  work  amid  nature 
have  shown  the  young  enrollee  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  A' 
well-balanced,  productive  life  in  the 
camps  has  shown  the  value  of  work. 
Daily  hard  physical  labor  and  a  regu¬ 
lar  regime  of  camp  life  produce  physi¬ 
cal  vigor,  disciplined  muscles,  alert¬ 
ness  of  limb.  Health  information  and 
medical  care  serve  to  keep  the  enrollee 
in  good  health  and  to  develop  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  enrollee  be¬ 
yond  that  of  most  young  men  of  this 
age  group,  and  parallels  closely  the 
physical  development  of  pioneer  youth 
who  helped  to  conquer  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Furthermore  the  enrollee  learns 
good  work  habits,  occupational  skills, 
discipline,  tolerance,  and  self-reliance. 
All  in  all,  the  young  men  who  serve 
in  the  camps  carry  away  with  them 
important  benefits  which  will  prove 
of  enduring  worth  to  them  as  future 
citizens  and  in  solving  whatever  prob¬ 
lems  they  may  face  as  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  manifold  though 
often  indirect  values  which  the  en- 
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rollee  derives  from  the  inherent  life 
of  camp,  he  receives  the  direct  impact 
of  a  planned  training  program  aimed 
to  improve  his  ability  as  a  worker  and 
his  capacity  as  a  citizen.  Since  as  a 
citizen  he  may  be  called  upon,  if 
necessary,  to  defend  his  country  by 
arms,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  training,  actual  or  potential, 
which  the  CCC  can  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  capacity  of  the 
enrollee  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  his 
country.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  young  men  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  Corps  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  engage  in  the  direct  defense  of 
their  country  by  arms  except  upon  the 
same  basis  as  will  be  required  of  other 
men  of  their  age  group. 

The  training  provided  by  the  CCC 
may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
tyi)es  in  consideration  of  its  direct 
relation  to  national  defense.  First 
are  those  service  operations  of  pos¬ 
sible  direct  use  in  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  These  are,  of  course,  non- 
combatant  operations,  since  the  Civ¬ 
ilian  Conservation  Corps  does  not 
provide  military  training.  These  op¬ 
erations  are  in  the  fields  of  food  serv¬ 
ice,  clerical,  supply,  motor  transport 
and  repair,  medical,  communications, 
and  general  engineering.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  CCC  has  trained  and  has 
in  service  at  any  one  time  1500  mess 
stewards,  approximately  9000  cooks 
and  bakers,  1500  company  clerks, 
1500  supply  stewards,  1500  camp  ex¬ 
change  stewards,  approximately  15,000 
truck  and  other  equipment  drivers, 
1500  infirmary  attendants,  several 
thousand  orderlies  and  others  whose 
training  could  be  utilized  directly 


should  they  ever  be  called  into  the 
military  establishment. 

In  the  light  of  the  plans  for  mech¬ 
anization  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
CCC  operates  daily  the  largest  fleet 
of  peacetime  motorized  units  in  the 
world — a  fleet  of  40,000  units,  main¬ 
tained  by  63  central  repair  shops. 
The  CCC  operates  a  fleet  of  several 
hundred  ambulances.  Yearly  its  en- 
rollees  construct  and  operate  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  telephone  lines  with 
hundreds  of  exchanges.  It  has  the 
use  of  a  nation-wide  radio  signal  ser¬ 
vice  and  operates  radio  nets  reaching 
hundreds  of  camps  with  CCC  radio 
operators.  Yearly,  also,  thousands  of 
CCC  enrollees  build  hundreds  of 
miles  of  roads  and  trails,  hundreds  of 
bridges,  and  hundreds  of  buildings  of 
various  types.  These  operations  are 
turning  out  competent  men  who  are 
successfully  securing  private  employ¬ 
ment  and,  if  necessity  arose,  could 
make  use  of  their  training  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  national  defense. 

The  second  type  of  training  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  CCC  is  that  offered  on 
its  work  jobs  and  in  its  vocational 
classes  which  lead  to  training  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  food  production.  The 
following  are  the  principal  specific 
fields  under  this  phase  of  training: 
Acetylene  welding,  electric  arc  weld¬ 
ing,  heat  welding  and  forging,  blue¬ 
print  reading,  machine  tool  and  lathe 
operation,  brick  and  rock  masonry, 
concrete  work,  rough  frame  carpentry, 
plumbing,  home  gardening,  poultry 
production,  dairying,  and  food  pro¬ 
cessing. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
certain  fields  of  training  which  have 
provided  many  thousands  of  CCC  en- 
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rr.lees  with  a  basis  for  contributing 
to  the  national  defense: 


Approx.  No.  Who  Have 

Nature  of 

Received  Training 

Training 

Since  1934 

Auto  Mechanics 

88,500 

Carpentry 

82,500 

Truck  Driving 

75,000 

Photography 

26.000 

Cooking  and  Baking 

23,000 

Surveying 

21,500 

Radio 

17,500 

Blacksmithing 

13,500 

Welding 

13,000 

Electricity 

12,000 

Drafting 

12,000 

Company  Clerk 

8,500 

Supply  Steward 

5,000 

Mess  Steward 

5,000 

The  extension  and  intensification 
of  training  for  national  defense  by  the 
CCC  is  indicated  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Byrnes’  amendment,  oflFered  to 
Congress  on  June  11,  1940,  which 
directs  that  non-combatant  training 
in  the  following  fields  will  be  set  up 
in  the  camps:  “cooking,  baking,  first 


aid  to  the  injured,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  motor  vehicles,  road 
and  bridge  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  photography,  signal  communi¬ 
cation,  and  other  matters  incident  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  military  and 
naval  activities.” 

The  contribution  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  to  national  de¬ 
fense  is  based  on  its  present  prc^am 
for  the  enrichment  and  preservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  through  the  use  of  the  otherwise 
unwanted  labor  of  the  young  men 
who  serve  in  the  Corps  and  its  pro¬ 
gram  for  building  up  the  health,  the 
physical  strength,  the  morale,  the  gen¬ 
eral  education,  the  vocational  skill, 
and  the  civic  usefulness  of  its  young 
men.  This  training  is  an  ever-sound 
basis  for  useful  and  satisfactory  citi¬ 
zenship  which  is  the  soundest  basis 
for  the  defense  of  our  nation  regard¬ 
less  of  the  emergency  which  may 
threaten  it  and  its  institutions  from 
within  or  without. 


YOUTH  LEARN  MANUAL  SKILLS 
Alabama  NYA  Out-of-School  Work  Program 
John  E.  Bbtan 

Mr.  John  E.  Bryan  it  State  Administrator  of  the  NYA  in  Alabama.  Nowhere  in  the 
United  States  has  Federal  aid  for  education  been  of  greater  importance  than  in  the 
South.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Bryan  describes  the  intensely  practical  nature  of  NYA  acti¬ 


vities  in  coping  with 

IN  a  recent  address,  Mr.  Aubrey 
Williams,  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istrator,  stated  that  in  the  last  six 
years  over  six  and  a  half  million 
."vouth  have  been  put  to  work  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

‘T'he  CCC,”  he  said,  ‘Tias  given  em¬ 
ployment  to  over  2,300,000;  the  NYA 
has  given  employment  to  2,400,000 ; 
WPA  has  given  employment  to  800,000 
young  people  under  25  years  of  age,  and 
various  other  agencies  have  furnished 
employment  to  another  million  youth. 
On  the  whole  this  has  been  work  that 
led  young  people  somewhere.  It  has 
been  in  accordance  with  what  they  want¬ 
ed  to  do,  and  it  has  fitted  them  for  jobs 
in  private  industry.” 

The  Out-of -School  Work  Program 
of  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion  was  established  in  1936  to  assist 
those  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  25  who  have  left  school  and 
are  looking  for  work.  According  to 
the  Unemployment  Census  of  1937, 
this  group  constitutes  about  one-third 
of  the  unemployed  workers. 

NYA  work  projects  cover  a  wide 
field  of  activity  and  aside  from  the 
primary  purpose  of  affording  part- 
time  employment  to  needy  youth  at 
socially  useful  tasks,  they  also  pro¬ 
vide  them  definite  job  training  and 
work  experience  necessary  for  their 
admission  to  private  industry.  More¬ 
over,  this  program  also  benefits  the 
community,  not  only  by  helping  to 
mold  its  future  citizens  but  also  by 


the  youth  problem. 

making  available  to  it  a  variety  of 
needed  public  construction  and  social 
services. 

These  projects  are  initiated  in  co¬ 
operation  with  ofiicials  of  various  tax- 
supported  agencies  w'ho  are  familiar 
with  local  needs.  For  example,  a 
park  board  wants  certain  landscaping 
done  or  improvements  made  to  its 
playgrounds;  a  county  school  board 
wishes  to  have  shelters  erected  along 
school  bus  routes  to  protect  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  inclement  weather;  a  commu¬ 
nity  house  needs  additional  tables  and 
chairs;  schools  and  public  buildings 
lack  desks;  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  desires  clothing  and  mat¬ 
tresses  for  indigent  clients — in  short, 
any  of  the  multitude  of  needful  ser¬ 
vices  which  public  agencies  find  out¬ 
side  of  their  regular  budgeted  pro¬ 
grams  and  which  are  adaptable  to  the 
abilities  of  the  youth  workers  may  be 
laid  before  local  NYA  officials.  If 
practical,  and  if  the  supply  of  work¬ 
ers  is  available,  they  may  be  put  in¬ 
to  operation.  ^Materials,  quarters,  and 
the  supervision  are  usually  furnished 
by  the  sponsor,  while  the  labor  cost 
is  borne  by  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration.  As  needs  differ  from 
community'  to  community  and  from 
State  to  State,  so  does  the  NYA  pro¬ 
gram.  In  fact,  so  flexible  is  its  scope 
that  the  type  of  work  performed  is 
almost  limitless  in  its  variety  and 
extent. 
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In  Alabama  during  June,  1940, 
there  were  6,105  youth  employed  on 
the  Out-of-School  Work  Program  who 
earned  an  average  of  $13.11  a 
month.  They  worked  on  various 
types  of  projects  including  both  con¬ 
struction  and  non-construction  units. 
Construction  projects  include  high¬ 
way,  road,  and  street  work,  remodel¬ 
ing  of  public  buildings  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  ones,  development  of  rec¬ 
reational  facilities,  and  conservation 
work.  The  construction  division  also 
has  charge  of  all  workshops  and  of 
all  building  repairs  and  renovation. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  NYA 
youth  constructed  137  buildings  or 
additions,  repaired  and  renovated  490 
buildings,  and  44  are  now  in  the  pro- 
ct'ss  of  construction.  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  Forestry  Service  youths 
constructed  1,544,400  linear  feet 
(292V^  miles)  of  firebreaks  and  fire 
trails  and  reconstructed  50  miles  of 
telephone  lines.  Non-construction  pro¬ 
jects  include  a  variety  of  activities 
such  as  sewing,  recreational  leader¬ 
ship,  school  lunches,  child  care,  cleri¬ 
cal  and  stenographic  work,  library 
service  and  book  repair,  statistical 
and  research  work,  and  youth  center 
activities.  During  1939-40,  Ala¬ 
bama  youth  on  non-construction  pro¬ 
jects  produced  1,332,312  hospital  ar¬ 
ticles,  made  or  renovated  40,938 
pieces  of  wearing  apparel,  served 
724,920  school  lunches,  renovated  and 
repaired  79,771  books,  canned  and 
preserved  00,600  pounds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  pro¬ 
vided  by  these  varied  projects,  youth 
workers  are  required  to  j>articipate  in 
a  program  of  related  training  where¬ 
by  supplementary  and  informal  class 


work  is  given  in  subjects  related  to 
the  job  at  hand.  Wherever  possible, 
the  facilities  of  local  school  syscems 
are  utilized  for  this  instruction.  These 
courses  which  correlate  with  the  pro¬ 
ject  activity  itself  are  given  by  NYA 
supervisors,  teachers  from  the  adult 
education  division  of  WPA  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  coun¬ 
ty  agents,  home  economics  and  voca¬ 
tional  agricultural  teachers,  public 
health  nurses,  and  other  qualified 
persons. 

Thus,  after  spending  a  morning  in 
repairing  an  automobile  for  some  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  a  youth  employee 
may  spend  part  of  the  afternoon 
learning  the  theory  of  auto  mechanics, 
the  principles  of  internal  combustion 
engines,  the  spelling  and  use  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  or  how  to  make  mathe¬ 
matical  computations  relative  to  the 
repair  of  cars.  A  boy  on  a  construc¬ 
tion  project  might  learn  blueprint 
reading  in  a  related  training  class; 
while  a  youth  on  an  agricultural  pro¬ 
ject  will  have  classes  in  the  chemistry 
of  soils.  Girls  on  a  sewing  unit  have 
courses  in  pattern  making  and  design ; 
those  on  homemaking  projects  study 
dietetics;  others  engaged  in  office  and 
clerical  work  study  business  English, 
shorthand,  and  arithmetic.  In  this 
way  a  sound  integration  of  learning 
and  actual  practice  takes  place. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  Out-of- 
School  Work  Program  in  the  South 
is  the  operation  of  resident  project 
units,  which  were  set  up  to  assist 
needy  youth  from  small  communities 
and  rural  areas.  It  was  found  that 
by  gathering  these  scattered  groups 
into  a  resident  center,  it  is  possible 
to  provide  better  supervision  and  in¬ 
struction  as  well  as  to  perform  more 
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useful  and  efficient  work  than  by  set¬ 
ting  up  small  projects  near  the  youth’s 
place  of  residence. 

These  units  have  been  particularly 
beneficial  in  the  South  since  a  large 
portion  of  needy  youth  live  in  sparsely 
populated  rural  areas  where  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  initiate  work  projects  or  to 
obtain  supervision.  In  May,  1940, 
31,128  young  men  and  women  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  workers  on  the  Out-of- 
School  Work  Program  were  living 
and  working  on  resident  centers  in  44 
states.  Of  this  number  of  youth  em¬ 
ployees  66%  were  boys  and  girls  from 
the  13  southern  states  who  were  not 
accessible  to  regular  day-time  units 
and  were  brought  together  from  rural 
areas  for  more  intensive  training.  In 
Alabama  over  1,500  young  people  are 
now  living  and  working  cooperatively 
on  37  resident  projects. 

Precautions  are  taken  to  insure  the 
health  of  the  young  people  living  at 
these  centers.  For  a  nominal  fee 
most  of  the  projects  make  -arrange¬ 
ments  with  local  physicians  and  hos¬ 
pitals  to  provide  regular  medical  ser¬ 
vices  and  emergency  hospitalization. 
Through  this  type  of  operation  NYA 
has  had  noteworthy  success  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  general  health  of  youth  from 
underprivileged  and  low-income  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  South. 

These  centers  provide  a  varied  train¬ 
ing  program  including:  shop  work, 
agriculture,  conservation,  child  care, 
domestic  science,  sanitation,  health, 
and  homemaking.  The  productive 
work  varies  from  the  construction  and 
repair  of  public  buildings  and  other 
facilities  to  homemaking,  canning 
food,  and  making  clothes  and  house¬ 
hold  articles  for  distribution  to  relief 
clients.  Each  center  has  a  program 


of  related  information  conducted  by  " 
competent  persons.  These  courses  are 
on  non-compensated  time,  but  are  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  work  activity  and 
are  designed  to  give  the  youth  a  well- 
rounded  practical  experience. 

One  of  the  main  problems  confront-  j 
ing  young  people  in  the  South  today 
is  that  the  educational  system  is  not 
adequate  either  in  size  or  character  to 
prepare  them  for  the  work  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  are  available.  There  is  too  ‘ 
little  relationship  between  the  train¬ 
ing  which  they  have  received  and  the 
requirements  of  the  jobs  which  youth 
may  enter.  The  majority  of  our  young 
people  must  make  a  living  by  means 
of  their  bodies  and  hands  and  not  ex¬ 
clusively  by  using  their  minds  while  ' 
most  of  our  school  curricula  are  ori- 
ented  toward  mental  training.  The 
need  of  vocational  education  is  espe¬ 
cially  acute  for  rural  youth,  but  in 
these  very  areas  it  is  practically  non¬ 
existent. 

As  a  consequence  there  are  a  large 
number  of  young  people  for  whom  the 
present  school  pre^am  has  little  or  1 
no  appeal.  In  a  recent  survey  of  the  * 
education  levels  of  youth  employed  on  ) 
the  Out-of-School  Program  in  Ala-  i 
bama  it  was  found  that  over  one-half 
of  the  youth  were  under  21  years  of  | 

age  and  only  16%  were  over  23;  over  ^ 
two-thirds  had  had  no  formal  school-  j 
ing  beyond  grammar  school ;  only 
17%  were  high  school  graduates  al¬ 
though  27.9%  attended  high  school 
for  a  year  or  more  but  never  finished ; 
only  2.6%  (one  youth  in  every  38) 
attended  college.  While  most  of  these 
young  people  dropped  out  of  school  at 
such  low  levels  because  of  economic 
necessity,  undoubtedly  many  left  on 
account  of  sheer  indifference  and  bore* 
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dom.  Our  schools  in  the  South  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  too  bound  by 
the  traditional  curriculum  and  so 
handicapped  by  inadequate  funds  and 
lack  of  a  properly  trained  staff  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  give  the 
occupational  training  courses  that  are 
sorely  needed. 

To  assist  out-of-school  youth  to  find 
their  talents  and  aptitudes  the  NYA 
program  offers  them  workshop  pro¬ 
jects,  In  Alabama  at  the  present 
time  there  are  25  of  these  shops  in 
operation  in  different  counties  of  the 
State  for  white  and  negro  youth. 
Here  the  boys  are  taught  cabinet  mak¬ 
ing  and  finishing,  painting,  electrical 
work,  airplane,  auto,  and  radio  me¬ 
chanics,  blacksmithing,  welding,  wood¬ 
working,  and  other  mechanical  trades. 
Under  the  direction  of  capable  super¬ 
visors,  they  make  school  and  office 
furniture  and  construct  and  repair 
equipment  of  all  kinds  for  co-spon¬ 
sors.  These  shops  help  youth  to  de¬ 
velop  work  habits  and  discipline  and 
to  acquire  much  essential  knowledge 
that  will  be  of  service  in  fitting  them 
into  private  industry.  On  these  pro¬ 
jects  during  1939-40,  they  made  or 
repaired  approximately  39,544  arti¬ 
cles,  including  school,  home,  and  of¬ 
fice  furniture,  toys  and  recreational 
equipment. 

In  Alabama  there  are  no  girls  on 
the  regular  work-shop  projects ;  never¬ 
theless  the  young  women  on  various 
non-construction  projects  over  the 
State  are  not  without  mechanical 
skills.  As  a  part  of  related  training 
activities  on  girls’  projects,  especially 
homemaking  centers,  youth  leanis  to 
perform  many  mechanical  operations 
which  are,  by  custom,  considered 
men’s  jobs.  These  include  woodwork¬ 


ing  (building  chicken  coops,  install¬ 
ing  shelves  and  rods,  constructing 
children’s  toys,  window  boxes,  trel¬ 
lises,  storage  closets,  bookcases,  tables 
and  other  simple  pieces  of  furniture), 
upholstering,  painting,  and  furniture 
finishing,  repairing  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  performing  miscellaneous  house¬ 
hold  jobs  such  as  repairing  door  locks 
and  broken  springs  in  furniture,  fix¬ 
ing  doors  and  dresser  drawers  that 
stick,  and  constructing  bird  baths, 
fish  ponds,  and  rock  gardens. 

In  May,  1940,  over  300,000  per¬ 
sons  were  employed  in  the  United 
States  on  the  Out-of-School  Work 
Program.  For  the  new  fiscal  year 
which  began  July  1,  1940,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  expand  its  work  training 
program  in  the  fields  of  shop  and  pro¬ 
duction  workers  to  provide  450,000  or 
more  young  men  and  women  with 
basic  mechanical  training. 

The  national  defense  program  has 
increased  the  demand  from  young 
people  for  elementary  training  of  the 
type  provided  on  NYA  projects. 
Among  those  youths  that  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  attend  trade  and  mechanical 
8<*hools,  there  is  a  large  untapi>ed 
reservoir  of  ability  which  can  be  di¬ 
rected  into  mechanical  pursuits  of 
great  value  to  the  nation.  In  recent 
months  the  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  and  is  still  giving 
mechanical  ability  tests  to  thousands 
of  young  men  workers  in  NYA  shops 
over  the  country.  These  examinations 
are  revealing  a  high  degree  of  skill 
among  these  groups  of  needy  youths 
and  are  enabling  the  National  Youth 
Administration  to  determine  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  exhibit  the  best  possi¬ 
bilities  for  high  type  mechanical  work. 
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In  line  with  these  expansion  poli¬ 
cies  Birmingham,  Detroit,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia  have  been  chosen  as  cit¬ 
ies  where  model  or  “pilot”  units  for 
manual  work  training  will  be  set  up. 
Mr.  John  Haien,  Director  of  Youth 
Activities  for  Chrysler  Corporation, 
has  been  “borrowed”  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration  to  direct  this 
manual  arts  program. 

In  Alabama,  plans  are  going  for¬ 
ward  for  the  establishment  of  a  model 
3'outh  work  center  in  Birmingham.  A 
committee  of  24  leading  industrialists 


has  been  formed  to  assist  Mr.  Haien 
in  selecting  a  superintendent  of  the 
project,  securing  a  building,  provid¬ 
ing  tools,  and  acquiring  materials. 
The  superintendent  will  confer  with 
the  committee  on  the  selection  of  four 
supervisors  to  handle  sheet  metal 
work,  automobile  mechancis,  wood¬ 
working,  and  steel  cutting. 

New  opportunities  are  thus  being 
opened  in  the  United  States  for  young 
people  with  mechanical  ability.  If 
these  manual  arts  arc  mastered,  youth 
will  have  a  better  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  private  employment. 


THE  CCC  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

Fbed  E.  Lukens 

Mr.  Fred  E.  Lukens  is  the  Corps  Area  Educational  Adviser  of  the  CCC  in  New  England. 
He  has  been  engaged  CCC  work  since  19S4.  Prior  to  his  CCC  assignment,  Mr.  Lukens 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  Idaho.  A  keen  scholar,  Mr.  Lukens  devotes  his  article  to  a 
discussion  of  the  relationship  of  CCC  to  the  established  educational  systems  of  the 

country. 


THK  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
had  its  inception  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  deepest  economic  depres¬ 
sion.  It  w’as  created  as  one  method 
for  the  solution  of  a  serious  problem 
in  American  Life,  viz.,  the  Youth 
Problem.  The  President,  in  announc- 
ijig  his  plan  for  the  establishing  of  the 
Corps  said  that  he  proposed  to  create 
a  corps  which  would  be  composed  of 
young  men  who  should  be  engaged  in 
useful  work  in  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  and  natural  resources.  Later 
he  emphasized  the  spiritual  value 
which  might  accrue  to  those  young 
men  who  were  enrolled  in  the  organ¬ 
ization.  In  this  statement  the  Presi¬ 
dent  expressed  the  purpose  of  the 
Corps  as  an  atts'^k  on  the  evil  of  un¬ 
employment  among  youth  by  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  useful  work  in  the  con¬ 


servation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country.  Furthermore,  he  pro¬ 
posed  the  setting  up  of  a  social  ex¬ 
periment,  designed  to  take  young  men 
off  the  streets  of  the  cities,  acquaint 
them  with  the  geography  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  provide  them 
with  the  opportunity  of  earning  mon¬ 
ey  for  the  support  of  their  families, 
give  them  the  experience  of  living  in 
wholesome  surroundings  with  fellow 
citizens,  and  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  render  a  valuable  service  to  their 
country.  Thus,  what  was  ostensibly 
a  program  for  the  conservation  of  the 
nation’s  natural  resources  became 
equally  a  program  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  human  resources. 

The  CCC  w’as  established  in  April, 
1933.  Very  early  in  its  history  it 
won,  and  has  kept,  a  generally  favor- 
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able  reaction  from  the  public.  How¬ 
ever,  soon  after  its  establishment  it 
was  reco|]piized  that  the  success  of  the 
so-called  “social  experiment”  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  installation 
of  an  educational  program  in  each 
camp.  Accordingly,  early  in  1934, 
the  beginnings  of  educational  work 
were  made.  The  United  States  Office 
of  Education  was  placed  in  an  advi¬ 
sory  position  to  the  War  Department. 
Likewise,  in  each  Cor]>a  Area,  District 
and  Camp,  an  educational  adviser  was 
placed  on  duty  w’hose  business  it  w’as 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
army  officers  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Since  the  camp  is  the  primary 
administrative  unit,  any  discussion  of 
the  educational  program  will  there¬ 
fore,  naturally  revolve  around  the 
camp.  It  has  always  been  the  duty 
of  the  educational  adviser  to  direct 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  the 
educational  program  in  the  camps,  al¬ 
though,  technically,  he  is  merely  an 
adviser  to  the  company  commander. 
The  educational  adviser  is  required  to 
be  a  college  graduate  and  in  most 
cases  he  has  had  experience  either  as 
a  teacher  or  administrator  in  estab¬ 
lished  school  systems. 

It  Avas  recognized  at  the  outset  of 
the  educational  program  in  the  camps 
that  a  new  approach  in  educational 
procedure  must  be  made.  The  camp 
situation  was  not  in  any  respect  simi¬ 
lar  to  established  school  systems.  In¬ 
formality  of  procedure  was  the  natu¬ 
ral  trend  and  any  educational  pro¬ 
gram  which  might  be  carried  on  in 
the  camps  would  of  necessity,  there¬ 
fore,  fall  far  short  of  established  aca¬ 
demic  standards.  However,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  appointed  a 


committee  for  the  purpose  of  outlin¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the 
program.  This  committee  gave  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  effort  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  statement  of  fundamental 
aims.  Efforts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  restate  these  aims,  but 
thus  far  no  one  has  seen  fit  success¬ 
fully  to  improve  upon  them  or  even 
effectively  enlarge  upon  them.  Six 
fundamental  objectives  were  expressed, 
as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  in  each  man  his 
powers  of  self-expression,  self-enter- 
te.inment,  and  self-culture. 

2.  To  develop  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  cooperative  endeavor. 

3.  To  develop  as  far  as  practicable 
an  understanding  of  the  prevailing 
social  and  economic  conditions,  to  the 
end  that  each  man  may  cooperate  in¬ 
telligently  in  improving  these  condi¬ 
tions. 

4.  To  preserve  and  strengthen 
good  habits  of  health  and  of  mental 
development. 

5.  By  such  vocational  training  as 
is  feasible,  but  particularly  by  voca¬ 
tional  counselling  and  adjustment  ac¬ 
tivities,  to  assist  each  man  to  meet  his 
emploATnent  problems  better  when  he 
leaves  camp. 

6.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of 
nature  and  of  country  life. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  objectives  is  not  sufficient  and 
that  the  success  of  any  program  will 
depend  on  the  effectiveness  of  those 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  carry  out 
its  aims. 

It  was  stated  above  that  all  educa¬ 
tional  advisers  were  required  to  have 
college  degrees  and  that  many  of  them 
had  educational  experience.  Thus 
their  natural  tendency  in  planning  a 
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program  for  the  camps  would  be  to 
model  it  after  established  school  sys¬ 
tems.  However,  it  has  been  found, 
during  six  and  one-half  years  of  the 
operation  of  the  educational  program 
in  the  camps,  that  a  strictly  formal 
school  program  is  not  suited  to  camp 
needs.  This  is  due  to  several  reasons. 
First,  participation  in  educational  ac¬ 
tivity  thus  far  has  been  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  enrollees;  second,  there  is 
no  faculty  or  group  of  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in¬ 
struction,  since  practically  all  teach¬ 
ing  is  done  by  officers  or  foremen  dur¬ 
ing  their  leisure  time;  and  third, 
there  is  a  lack  of  an  immediately  evi¬ 
dent  incentive  for  enrollees  to  partici¬ 
pate  studiously  in  educational  activ¬ 
ity.  For  these  reasons  it  is  evident 
that  the  educational  procedure  in  the 
camps  had  to  be  put  into  effect  rather 
slowly  and  on  a  more  or  leas  experi¬ 
mental  basis.  The  general  principle 
which  has  been  followed  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  camp  curricula  has  been 
that  they  should  be  so  planned  that 
they  would  fill  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  individual  enrollees.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  therefore,  there  has  not  been 
uniformity,  but  actually  the  similar¬ 
ity  between  different  camps  is  great, 
and  since  there  exists  a  natural  tend¬ 
ency  toward  imitation,  even  among 
educators,  programs  are  quite  similar. 
As  time  goes  on  there  is  an  evidence 
of  a  closer  study  of  camp  situations 
with  a  view  to  emphasizing  only  those 
educational  activities  which  really 
seem  to  fill  the  needs  of  enrollees. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  explain  what  is  being  done  in  the 
educational  pre^am  in  the  camjw.  It 
will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to 
state  that  a  great  deal  of  the  educa¬ 


tional  activity  centers  around  the 
daily  work  of  the  men.  The  work 
project  provides  an  incentive  for  job 
training.  Many  of  the  camp  jobs  re¬ 
quire  the  development  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  those  who  perform  them,  such 
as  truck  driving,  road  machinery  op¬ 
eration,  use  of  powder,  camp  ground 
development,  building  of  bridges  and 
dams,  and  many  others.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  acquisition  of  skill  in 
many  of  these  operations  is  valuable 
even  though  the  one  who  becomes 
skillful  may  turn  his  efforts  toward 
some  other  kind  of  work  later.  In 
addition  to  job  training  activity,  prac¬ 
tically  every  camp  carries  on  some 
other  types  of  vocational  training  such 
as  carpentry,  auto  mechanics,  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  t\q)ewriting.  All  enrollees 
receive  instruction  in  health  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  enrollees  in  camp  are  re¬ 
quired,  in  connection  with  their  du¬ 
ties,  to  obtain  first  aid  certificates. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  camp  over¬ 
head  jobs  such  as  that  of  supply  stew¬ 
ard,  cooks,  clerks,  etc.,  provide  worth¬ 
while  training.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  practically  every  camp  gives  no 
small  amount  of  attention  to  academic 
instruction  in  common  school  subjects 
and  many  camps  have  to  their  credit 
the  fact  that  enrollees  have  been  able 
to  complete,  and  even  carry  on,  full 
high  school  courses  while  in  camp,  and 
many  high  school  diplomas  have  been 
awarded  u|>on  the  passing  of  exami¬ 
nations  given  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  High  Schools. 

In  the  shaping  of  the  curriculum 
there  has,  from  the  beginning,  been 
an  ever-increasing  seriousness  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  and  those  who 
have  been  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  educational  work  have  empha- 
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sized  the  importance  of  encouraging 
enrollees  to  put  forth  studious  effort 
to  attain  definite  educational  goals. 

How  do  the  schools  look  upon  this 
educational  development?  To  those 
of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in  this 
work  since  its  beginning  it  seems  that 
they  are  somewhat  too  apathetic.  We 
are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  many  state  school 
administrators,  college  authorities, 
and  city  superintendents,  but  the 
great  majority  of  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  have  evinced  small  interest  in 
this  program.  A  few  have  even  ex¬ 
pressed  opposition,  basing  their  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  claim  that  the  work  done 
in  the  camps  is  somewhat  too  super¬ 
ficial.  It  is  acknowledged  that  there 
is  some  justification  for  such  claim. 
However,  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
enrollee  is  in  a  camp  an  average  of 
nine  or  ten  months  and  that  we  hope 
to  do  for  him  in  that  short  time  what 
the  school  has  failed  to  do  in  nine  or 
ten  years,  there  is  ample  reason  for 
this  supposed  superficiality. 

Occasionally  a  CCC  educational  ad¬ 
viser  has  made  the  statement  that  the 
camps  will  demonstrate  something 
new  and  startling  in  education.  On 
the  whole  we  do  not  make  that  claim. 
Nevertheless  the  camp  educational  ex¬ 
periment  can  be  of  distinct  value  to 
the  schools  in  providing  a  place  for 
study  of  the  effects  of  school  work. 
The  writer  was  for  fourteen  years  a 
school  superintendent.  He  confesses 
that  during  that  time  he  was  guilty 
of  a  too  great  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  his  own  efforts.  In  that  respect 
he  suspects  he  is  not  much  different 
than  many  school  men,  who  are  so 
engrossed  in  their  efforts  that  they  do 


not  realize  that  they  fail  to  benefit 
many  of  their  pupils.  Now  we  have 
the  CCC,  compost  of  some  300,000 
young  men.  An  analysis  of  the  com¬ 
position,  at  any  one  time,  of  the  en¬ 
rollees  in  the  corps  indicates  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  failed  to  get 
in  the  schools  what  was  there  for 
them.  During  the  last  year  an  edu¬ 
cational  adviser*  interviewed  one  thou¬ 
sand  enrollees  in  nine  camps  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  asked  many  questions 
concerning  their  school  experience,  the 
value  of  various  subjects,  and  their 
reasons  for  leaving  school.  He  drew 
several  startling  conclusions.  He  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  reason  why  CCC 
boys  leave  school  is  not  predominantly 
economic,  as  might  be  expected  be¬ 
cause  they  come  largely  from  the  low¬ 
er  income  group.  His  research  showed 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  them 
dropped  out  because  of  maladjustment 
to  the  school  itself.  Further,  it  was 
shown  that  the  best  liked  subjects  in 
school  were  manual  training  and  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  most  disliked  subjects 
were  mathematics  and  English,  and 
yet  the  experience  of  the  enrollees, 
subsequent  to  their  leaving  school, 
showed  them  that  the  latter  two  sub¬ 
jects  were  most  necessary  to  them. 
These  conclusions  may  well  make  the 
schools  take  stock  of  their  results  with 
a  view  to  better  preparing  young 
people  to  cope  with  the  affairs  of  life. 

For  the  great  majority  of  CCC  en¬ 
rollees  their  camp  experience  will  be 
their  hist  educational  effort.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us  in  the  camps  to  see  that 
this  experience  is  profitable.  Hence, 
every  minute  must  count  and  every 
kit  of  teaching  must  place  emphasis 
on  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  subject 
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taught.  We  must  not  waste  time  nor  studies  was  most  beneficial.  The  fol- 
eflFort,  but  this  is  equally  true  of  the  lowing  are  several  typical  subjects: 

schools.  Perhaps  <me  of  the  values  of  1.  A  study  of  the  reading  ability 

the  camps  will  be  to  impress  this  fact  the  average  enrollee  in  Connecti¬ 
on  educators.  Recently  a  camp  ad-  cut  and  Massachusetts  camps.  It  was 
Tiser*  who  was  for  many  years  a  determined  that  the  average  enrollee 
school  administrator  and  has  for  six  jjgj  ^  reading  ability  equivalent  to  a 
years  been  in  the  camp  work,  in  his  pupil  in  grade  6.8,  or  in  terms  of 

conclusions  in  a  research  study  said:  chronological  age,  11  years,  8  months. 

'  “Our  public  schools  need  to  take  a  2.  A  study  of  the  value  of  corre- 
leaf  from  the  pages  of  a  CCC  unwrit-  sftondence  courses  in  the  camps, 
ten  book  in  regard  to  the  type  of  edu-  3^  Xhe  need  for  a  course  in  occu- 
eation  and  the  methods  of  instruction  pations  and  an  outline  of  such  course, 

practiced  in  the  best  camp,  if  they  are  4,  Development  of  a  Work  Book 

to  offer  an  environment  that  will  sat-  Conservation, 
isfy  the  needs  of  most  of  the  pupils.  5  Qff-the- 

There  is  need  of  a  new  type  of  teacher  instruction, 

iu  the  public  schools,  one  who  is  not  q  ^  debatable 

bound  by  traditional  ideas  and  meth-  premise  that  the  informal  relationship 
ods,  one  who  has  the  courage  to  break  between  instructor  and  pupil  that  ex- 
away  from  the  hide  bound  principles  cCC  education  may  tend  to 

of  the  old  systems.  .  .  .  Mere  book  eliminate  the  test  as  the  fourth  step 
knowledge  still  holds  a  large  place  in  jjj  educative  process, 
our  public  school  system.  Much  of  7,  Hobbies  as  a  means  of  develop- 
the  material  that  is  taught  in  our  occupational  interests, 
arithmetics  could  be  omitted  All  the  ^here  were  many  other  excellent 
material  necessary  for  elementary  studies  but  this  random  selection  indi¬ 
arithmetic  can  be  taught  in  one  year  educational  advisers  are 

if  it  is  presented  when  there  is  suffi-  digging  down  to  the  very  roots  of 
cient  maturity  to  comprehend  it.  We  ^^eir  problem  in  order  to  avoid  super- 
are  learning  how  to  do  these  things.”  ficial  work 

The  camp  educational  programs  are  Guidance  is  one  of  the  pillars  of 
not  built  by  chance,  or  by  some  magic  the  camp  educational  program.  In  no 
rule  of  thumb.  Educational  advisers  educational  institution  has  the  state- 
are  making  a  scientific  approach  to  ment  ever  been  so  true  that  a  univer- 
the  solution  of  their  problem.  Dur-  sity  is  “Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of 
ing  the  last  year  every  camp  adviser  a  log  and  a  student  on  the  other.”  The 
in  the  First  Corps  Area  (New  Eng-  individual  man  is  the  center  of  all  of 
land  States)  has  carried  on  alone,  or  our  effort.  Our  advisers  use  the  cus- 
collaborated  with  a  fellow  adviser  in  tomary  guidance  techniques.  Ex¬ 
carrying  on,  a  research  problem.  Sub-  i)loratory  tests,  measurement  of  abil- 
jects  were  selected  which  had  to  do  ity,  interviews,  rating  scales,  and  case 
with  some  phase  of  camp  educational  studies  come  into  their  own  in  the 
activity.  The  effect  of  these  research  camps.  Both  diagnosis  and  treatment 

S  Leroy  L.  Weode,  ill  Co.  CCC,  Moscow,  Vermont. 
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have  their  place  and  with  them  comes 
that  satisfaction  which  accompanies  a 
realization  that  boys  who  need  help 
are  getting  it.  The  following  is  a 
typical  case  study: 

“Family  lived  in  three  rooms  very 
poorly  furnished.  Father  was  work¬ 
ing  on  the  airport  on  a  W.P.A.  pro¬ 
ject  at  $9.60  per  week  when  this  in¬ 
vestigation  was  made.  Home  was 
neat  and  clean.  There  was  evidence 
that  the  family  had  high  ideals  and 
bad  at  one  time  lived  under  very 
much  better  conditions.  Children 
seemed  bright,  and  intelligent. 

“The  boy  in  camp  is  rather  small. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  commercial 
course  in  his  high  school.  He  has  an 
I.Q.  of  about  110.  He  is  bright,  and 
smart  appearing.  He  holds  a  respon¬ 
sible  position  in  camp  and  is  doing  a 
good  job.  His  character  is  A-1.  Could 
not  ask  for  better. 

“Has  camp  life  been  of  any  bene¬ 
fit  to  him?  Yes  I  It  has  given  him 
an  opportunity  to  earn  money  for  his 
own  use  and  to  develop  in  a  business 
way.  He  has  expanded  considerably 
in  his  ability  to  assume  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  a  job  where  one  slip  might  re¬ 
sult  seriously.  He  has  kept  up  with 
his  typing  and  had  learned  to  operate 
the  mimeograph  machine  since  being 
in  camp.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  getting  out  the  camp  paper. 

“His  attitude  toward  camp  life  and 
toward  his  job  has  changed  from  a 
mere  duty  performance  to  one  of  an 


interest  in  his  work.  He  seems  hap¬ 
pier  than  when  he  entered.  He  seems 
to  like  his  work.  He  has  learned  to 
apply  the  education  which  he  ac¬ 
quired,  a  thing  he  did  not  know  how 
to  do  when  he  entered  camp.  He 
will  return  to  his  home  when  his  two 
years  are  up,  prepared  to  accept  a  job 
of  considerable  responsibility.” 

There  have  been  2,500,000  young 
men  in  the  CCC  camps  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  last  seven  years.  This 
means  that  one  of  every  twenty-five  to 
thirty  male  inhabitants  of  our  nation 
has  been  a  member  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  the  CCC  continues,  as  it 
may,  another  2,500,000  men  in  the 
next  seven  years  will  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  their  nation  and,  while 
they  are  doing  so,  get  the  development 
in  self-reliance  and  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiency  which  they  deserve. 
This  development  is  our  responsibility 
but  it  is  no  less  the  responsibility  of 
the  schools  of  the  nation.  CCC  boys 
are,  by  no  means,  a  pitiable  group. 
They  are  red-blooded  American  citi¬ 
zens  who  want  a  chance  to  measure 
up  to  their  full  potentialities.  We  be¬ 
speak  for  them  the  interest  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  educators  of  the  country. 
Every  school  man  can  well  afford  to 
visit  the  CCC  camp  nearest  his  com¬ 
munity  with  a  view  to  helping  to 
raise  the  standard  of  camp  educa¬ 
tional  activity.  Perhaps  the  seeds 
sowed  by  such  contacts  will  be  re¬ 
turned  “forty  fold.” 


GUIDANCE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  CCC 

Kirkland  Sloper 

Mr.  Kirkland  Sloper  tca$  for  several  years  a  CCC  camp  educational  adviser.  Recently 
he  has  been  associated  uHth  the  American  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission  <t*  a  study  of  CCC  training  and  guidance  problems.  Mr.  Sloper's  article  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  adjustment  activities  of  the  CCC. 


JOHN  is  a  niueteen  year  old  youth 
who  after  three  years  of  just 
“loafing”  has  entered  a  CCC  camp. 
Eleven  years  ago  his  father  left  home, 
and  since  then  he  has  lived  with  his 
mother,  four  brothers  and  two  sisters. 
The  home  is  located  in  a  small  “ghost” 
town  high  in  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains  of  West  Virginia.  Once  lum- 
l»ering  and  later  mining  made  it  a 
thriving  center,  now  both  have  gone 
with  little  or  no  chance  of  returning. 
It  was  in  this  town  that  John  at¬ 
tended  school  for  nine  years,  and  quit 
“just  because  I  wanted  to.” 

“Everything  suits  me  all  right  just 
as  it  is”  expresses  the  indifferent  at¬ 
titude  of  John.  He  has  no  ambition 
to  do  anything.  His  aim  is  to  “get 
by  the  easiest  way  I  can.”  His  camp 
work  is  pick  and  shovel  on  road  con¬ 
struction  with  no  effort  to  improve 
his  status.  In  the  evening  he  is  study- 
ing  typing  and  shorthand  “because 
they  make  me  take  something  and  that 
Is  more  fun.”  He  admits  no  progress 
in  either  and  the  uselessness  for  him 
to  spend  time  on  these  subjects. 

Each  of  the  three  hundred  thousand 
young  men  of  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  has  a  story  of  his  ovm  as 
important  as  that  of  John.  Each 
youth  has  his  own  individual  person¬ 
ality  with  uniqueness  that  continually 
develops  and  interacts  with  an  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  consideration  of  these 
individual  needs,  interests  and  poten¬ 
tialities  is  demanded  by  our  system  of 


society.  Democracy  implies  a  balance 
between  the  group  and  the  individual 
without  either  becoming  subordinate 
to  the  other.  The  demands  of  group 
life  are  persistently  present  in  a  work 
camp  of  two  hundred  young  men. 
I’he  counteracting  emphasis  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  not  present  without  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  extensive  guidance  program. 
This  guidance  must  consider  two  hun¬ 
dred  individuals,  it  must  know  their 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities,  it  must 
offer  them  the  opportunity  for  gro^vth 
and  expansion,  it  must  balance  each 
individual  against  the  demands  of 
group  life,  and  effect  the  compromises 
which  are  the  essence  of  democracy.' 
In  a  period  of  national  stress  or  emer¬ 
gency  when  the  demands  of  group  life 
are  emphasized  to  assure  social  preser¬ 
vation,  this  attention  to  the  individual 
must  be  correspondingly  emphasized. 

With  the  recognition  of  this  neces¬ 
sity  for  guidance  in  the  CCC  what  are 
the  possibilities  of  a  practical  and  ef¬ 
fective  program  ?  Today  the  camps 
in  general  are  conducting  guidance 
programs  which  are  considered  far 
from  effective.  What  is  the  practical 
approach  which  will  increase  this  ef¬ 
fectiveness  ? 

Without  attempting  to  provide  any 
final  solutions  to  this  question  and 
omitting  the  details  of  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  there  are  certain  definite  ap¬ 
proaches  which  the  seven-year  history 
of  the  CCC  have  indicated  must  be 
made. 
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The  primary  direct  concern  of  guid-  standards.  Adjustment  to  that  type 
ance  activities  in  the  camps  must  be  of  camp  affords  a  practical  lesson 
the  enrollment  period  of  the  young  which  will  serve  the  youth  in  adjust- 
man.  To  talk  to  John  or  other  en-  ment  to  community  situations, 
rollees  of  “life  plans”  has  little  mean-  The  implications  for  the  vocational 
ing.  To  discuss  their  problems  of  to-  phases  of  guidance  are  even  more  ex¬ 
day  and  of  the  next  six  months  is  plicit.  This  aim  is  concerned  with 
more  realistic  and  less  imposing.  In  the  specialization  which  the  individual 
terms  of  guidance  aims  this  indicates  will  make  in  work.  The  CCC  should 
that  the  CCC  must  be  concerned  with  be  concerned  in  general  with  the  work 
the  adjustment  of  the  enrollee  to  his  that  exists  in  the  camps.  Instead  of 
immediate  camp  environment,  and  n  course  in  occupational  information 
with  his  choice,  preparation  for,  and  on  all  the  fields  of  work  which  is  sel- 
en trance  into  jobs  within  the  camp,  dom  successful  in  a  voluntary  pro- 
This  limited  approach  does  not  imply  gram,  a  full  practical  knowledge  of 
tliat  the  long  range  problems,  the  the  types  of  w’ork  available  in  the 
youth’s  adjustment  to  the  community  camp  should  be  provided  each  eurol¬ 
and  his  vocational  life,  are  minimized,  lee.  Instead  of  attempting  to  prepare 

These  will  always  be  the  final  objec-  enrollees  for  a  “life  work,”  the  CCC 

tives.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  should  offer  intensive  and  complete 

these  final  objectives  can  be  more  training  for  all  the  special  types  of 

nearly  achieved  by  dealing  with  the  work  that  exist  in  the  camp.  Instead 
immediate  problems  of  the  enrollee  of  attempting  extensive  duplicative 
which  are  real  to  him  and  to  the  camp  placement  work  in  outside  employ- 
personnel.  ment,  the  CCC  should  concentrate  up- 

For  the  adjustive  phases  of  guid-  on  proper  placement  within  the  jobs 
ance  this  indicates  that  the  orienta-  cf  the  camp. 

tion  of  the  enrollee  to  the  camp  situa-  It  is  true  that  the  more  advanced 
tion  is  the  instrument  for  aiding  the  services  of  occupational  information, 
adjustment  of  the  youth  to  later  life,  job  preparation,  and  placement  must 
This  adjustment  involves  more  than  Ihj  maintained  for  a  minority  group, 
being  able  to  get  along  with  other  But  the  emphasis  of  the  guidance  pro- 
people.  It  is  the  process  of  thinking,  gram  should  be  upon  those  elements 
acting,  and  feeling  so  that  personal  in  the  camp  life  which  will  serve  the 
happiness  may  be  derived  from  fitting  majority  of  the  enrollees. 
into  a  society  which  is  guided  by  those  The  training  program  which  evolves 
precepts  of  its  social  heritage  which  from  this  type  of  guidance  is  one 
bring  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  which  is  work  centered.  It  empha- 
greatest  number.  Adjustment  in-  sizes  training  for  camp  jobs  so  that 
eludes  the  two  intangibles,  “apprecia-  practical  experience  may  be  had  in 
tion  of  life”  and  a  “sense  of  values.”  the  fields  of  training  effort.  It  em- 
To  aim  towards  this  tyjre  of  adjust-  phasizes  the  procuring  of  information 
ment  it  is  necessary  that  the  “citizen-  about  the  individual  enrollee  through 
ship  standards”  of  the  camp  be  those  such  instruments  as  simple  standard- 
that  are  valued  in  society.  A  properly  ized  tests,  subjective  work  ratings,  and 
operated  camp  can  and  does  offer  these  by  constant  personal  contact.  Above 
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all  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
counselling  as  the  instrument  for  in¬ 
tegrating  all  phases  of  guidance  into 
worthwhile  activity. 

In  considering  the  advisability  of 
this  direct  approach  to  the  adjustive 
and  vocational  phases  of  guidance  the 
following  points  must  be  considered: 

(1)  That  the  majority  of  enrollees 
are  of  less  than  average  mental  ability 
according  to  standardized  tests  and 
that  many  have  failed  in  schools; 

(2)  That  the  majority  of  enrollees 
will  always  perform  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  work; 

(3)  That  the  camp  supervisory  and 
administrative  personnel  have  little 
training  in  guidance; 

(4)  That  the  average  length  of  en¬ 
rollment  is  only  nine  months. 

These  four  generalities  prevent  the 
effective  practice  of  a  type  of  guidance 
concerned  directly  with  ‘Uife  plans” 
and  “life  work.”  But  they  do  not 
provide  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
the  operation  of  a  guidance  program 
based  primarily  on  the  enrollment  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  youth. 

With  this  basic  approach  there  are 
other  general  conditions  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  will  increase  the 
possibilities  of  CCC  guidance.  Some 
of  these  are: 

(1)  The  training  program  in  gen¬ 
eral  must  be  voluntary  and  not  based 
on  compulsion  or  implied  compulsion ; 

(2)  Guidance  is  essentially  a  per¬ 
sonal  activity  and  its  success  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  sincerity  of  these  rela¬ 
tionships; 

(3)  Guidance  must  be  a  continuous 


process  beginning  with  the  application 
of  the  young  man  for  CCC  enroll¬ 
ment,  and  being  contributed  to  by  all 
members  of  the  camp  administrative 
and  supervisory  personnel. 

(4)  CCC  guidance  must  be  designed 
to  serve  dll  of  the  enrollees  of  the 
camp,  and  not  solely  the  “problem 
youth”  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  “am¬ 
bitious  and  capable”  young  man. 

Camp  personnel  who  have  conducted 
guidance  activities  with  the  general 
approach  and  conditions  which  have 
Ix-en  suggested  have  proven  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  CCC  guidance.  The  yawn¬ 
ing  gap  between  school  years  and 
steady  emplo^Tnent  is  the  critical  pe¬ 
riod  today  of  American  life.  There 
are  millions  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  24  who  fall  in  this  category.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  are  having  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  CCC  experience. 
By  setting  up  an  advantageous  camp 
environment,  by  having  well  planned 
and  useful  work,  and  by  basing  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  guidance,  “the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration  are  beginning 
to  achieve  major  educational  values.”* 
Individual  camps  have  progressed  far 
towards  a  realization  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties.  The  advisers  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  camps  in  their  chapter  of  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Associ¬ 
ation  have  shown  the  values  that  can 
l>e  derived  from  cooperative  effort. 
But  if  the  Corps  is  to  continue  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  training  function,  especially  in 
terms  of  a  national  emergency,  more 
extensive  use  must  be  made  of  its 
guidance  possibilities.  These  possi¬ 
bilities  exist  in  the  direct  approach  to 
immediate  problems  of  its  youth. 


•  **A  Procram  of  Action  for  American  Youth”— American  Youth  Commiaaion  of  the  Amerl 
can  Council  on  Ekiucation,  IMS. 
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James  S.  Lanioan 

Mr.  Jame$  8.  Lanigan,  a  brilliant  young  Harvard  man,  $pent  a  year  as  a  CCC  camp 
educational  adviser,  immediately  after  graduation  and  prior  to  assuming'  a  position 
with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor.  His  article  is 
representative  of  a  type  of  thought  which  is  rapidly  rising  regarding  the  CCC,  and 
which  seeks  an  accounting  for  this  organisation  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness  in  building 

citizenship. 

T70R  the  past  six  years  during  was  a  direct  thrust  at  the  heart  of  the 


X’  which  the  democratic  world  has 
experienced  a  series  of  mortal 
convulsions  and  the  United  States  has 
precariously  skirted  the  precipitous 
edge  of  one,  we  have  inaugurated  an 
unprecedented  program  of  national 
introspection.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
century  and  a  half  we,  the  American 
people,  have  stopped  skipping  along 
blithely  whistling  Yankee  Doodle  and 
carrying  a  flag  and  have  paused  to 
examine,  if  somewhat  superficially, 
the  machinery  which  turns  the  com¬ 
munity  wheels. 

In  many  instances  this  self  exami¬ 
nation  has  led  to  startling  revelations 
about  ourselves  and  these  discoveries 
have  in  turn  led  to  various  forms  of 
corrective  action.  The  remedial  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  our  national 
government  have  not  been  without 
fault,  but  because  they  constituted  a 
spontaneous  awakening  to  pressing  na¬ 
tional  needs  they  were  good,  and  now 
need  only  to  be  followed  by  a  more 
complete  sequence  of  developments. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
was  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  re¬ 
sults  of  the  discovery  that  all  was  not 
sound  in  a  social  organism  where  four 
million  young  men  were  eroding  from 
idleness.  The  concept,  borrowed  from 
Europe,  of  placing  a  number  of  these 
youths  in  work  camps  under  health¬ 
ful  conditions  and  salutary  discipline 


problem.  These  boys  were  removed 
from  street  corners  and  given  con¬ 
structive  work.  They  were  paid  for 
it  in  cash  and  in  excellent  subsistence. 
The  stigma  of  unemployment  was  re¬ 
moved  from  their  consciousness  and 
they  were  provided  a  physical  develop^ 
rnent  which  their  less  fortunate  fel¬ 
lows  in  colleges  and  in  industrial  em- 
plovment  might  well  envy.  They  en¬ 
joyed  a  comradeship  and  a  common 
service  experience  which  will  forever 
be  cherished  as  a  valuable  phase  of 
their  personal  development. 

In  addition  to  their  daily  work 
routine,  the  government  has  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  camp  a  part-time  edu¬ 
cational  program  conducted  by  an 
educational  adviser  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Ofiice  of 
Education.  It  consists  of  a  method¬ 
ized  endeavor  to  provide  instruction 
in  literacy,  eighth  grade  and  high 
school  equivalency,  shop  and  voca¬ 
tional  training,  vocational  guidance, 
morals  and  religion,  citizenship,  and 
camp  recreation.  Classes  and  discus¬ 
sions  are  held;  shops  are  equipped; 
and  recreational  activities  are  staged. 
This  is  truly  a  well-rounded  pr<^am 
and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this 
substantial  undertaking  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  boys  of  varied  ability  and  ad¬ 
vancement  is  under  the  direction  of 
one  man  with  little  or  no  competent 
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assistance,  and  is  conducted  in  two  or 
three  cramped  out-of-work  hours  when 
boys  are  fati^ed  from  a  day  of  man¬ 
ual  labor,  it  might  well  be  considered 
an  effective  beginning  of  a  sound 
youth  program  .  The  educational  ad¬ 
viser  who  is  expected  to  guide  and  di¬ 
rect  all  of  the  enrollees  cannot  do 
more  than  occasionally  interview  two 
hundred  boys  who  are  available  to  him 
only  in  spare  moments  during  the 
week  and  at  the  particular  times  when 
his  educational  activities  must  be 
functioning,  if  they  are  to  function  at 
all.  It  is  the  rare  adviser  who  knows 
the  names  of  sixty  percent  of  the  boys 
in  his  camp;  yet  he  has  more  personal 
contact  with  them  than  does  any  other 
officer.  This  lack  of  personalized  di¬ 
rection  which  thousands  of  malad¬ 
justed  enrollees  need  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  attention,  must  of  neces¬ 
sity,  be  foregone  in  favor  of  an  imper¬ 
sonal  and  mechanical  army  routine 
under  the  present  scheme  of  camp  or¬ 
ganization. 

Within  marked  limitations  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  constructive.  Even  a  slight 
contact  with  the  educational  adviser 
leaves  an  intangible  but  usually  bene¬ 
ficial  mark  on  the  enrollee.  The 
movies,  camp  programs,  visiting  lec¬ 
turers,  clergjTnen,  and  athletic  con¬ 
tests  cannot  be  discounted  as  contribu¬ 
tory  factors  in  building  rounded  men. 
In  each  camp  a  few  ambitious  en¬ 
rollees  do  seek  out  the  adviser  and  the 
library  and  utilize  specific  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  to  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  advantage.  One  boy  trained  as  a 
photographer  and  placed  in  private 
employment  may  justify  an  adviser’s 
entire  yearly  effort  and  salary,  but  it 
is  to  be  deplored  that  we  must  recline 
on  the  laurels  of  isolated  accomplish¬ 


ment  when  our  task  and  our  opportu¬ 
nity  present  such  mass  proportions. 

Here  is  a  veritable  teaching  labora¬ 
tory  with  opportunity  for  invaluable 
experimentation  and  instructional  pro¬ 
gress  but  the  task  is  so  overwhelming 
for  an  underpaid  individual,  the  lei¬ 
sure  hours  between  six  and  nme  in 
the  evening  or  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning  so  inadequate,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  camp  for  effective  training  or 
guidance  so  chaotic,  that  education  in 
the  CCC’s  has  largely  degenerated  in¬ 
to  a  glowing  monthly  report.  Volun¬ 
tary  e<lucation,  always  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  growing  boys,  is  not  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  evening  after  a  day  of 
hard  work  when  there  is  a  billiards 
game,  a  good  radio  program,  or  a  town 
dance  in  prospect.  And  the  educa¬ 
tional  adviser  who  seeks  the  good  will 
of  his  boys  knows  better  than  to  rely 
on  coercive  inducements  to  bring  them 
to  his  educational  building. 

Thus  it  becomes  the  office  of  the 
adviser  to  make  his  education  “inter¬ 
esting”  and  painless.  If  he  can  flavor 
his  classes  with  sufficient  movies  and 
film  strips,  and  his  carpentry  shop 
work  with  creation  of  “doo-dads”  and 
trinkets,  he  may  lure  more  boys  to  his 
activities.  At  any  rate,  whether  he 
abandons  all  enrollees  except  the  am¬ 
bitious  few  who  need  him  least  or 
continues  various  gymnastics  to  lure 
the  remainder  to  his  “painless”  pro¬ 
gram,  he  faces  a  hopeless  dilemma 
which  sooner  or  later  kills  his  initia¬ 
tive,  and  compels  him  to  take  a  line 
of  least  resistance  and  lapse  info  an 
nninspire<l  routine  of  filling  out  re¬ 
ports  and  entertaining  the  boys  on 
rainy  days.  There  are  of  course  in¬ 
dividual  camp  exceptions  to  this  gen¬ 
eral  condition,  especially  in  thoae 
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c&mps  where  the  companion  officers 
take  a  positive  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  boys  and  see  to  it  that  a 
camp  pride  in  education  is  fostered; 
but  since  the  army  administrators  are 
primarily  concerned  with  discipline 
and  camp  housekeeping  and  the  pro¬ 
ject  administrators  with  getting  a  full 
day’s  work  out  of  the  boys,  the  educa¬ 
tional  adviser  is  usually  an  isolated 
camp  oddity  who  shifts  for  himself 
and  gets  what  results  he  can  through 
his  personal  friendship  with  the  boys. 

In  examining  the  manifest  lack  of 
effectiveness  of  the  CCC  training  pro¬ 
gram,  some  persons  have  sought  a 
scapegoat  and  have  attempted  to  place 
p  blame.  Blame  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  quite  academic  and  com¬ 
pletely  irrelevant.  There  is,  however, 
a  specific  cause  for  this  ineffectiveness 
which,  if  examined,  might  prove  to  be 
a  hangover  from  the  days  prior  to 
our  period  of  national  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  which  may  now  appear  to 
have  been  a  serious  oversight. 

Until  a  year  ago,  it  might  have 
been  argued  with  some  small  justifi¬ 
cation  that  the  place  of  education  in 
the  CCC’s  w’as  at  best  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  one,  and  that  mature  boys  should 
now  be  earning  a  living  without  more 
of  their  time  being  wasted  on  educa¬ 
tional  luxuries.  It  might  have  been 
reasonably  maintained  that  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources  was  the 
corp’s  prime  consideration  and  that  it 
was  accordingly  fulfilling  its  function 
adequately.  Though  educators  took 
sharp  issue  wdth  this  position,  they 
were  more  or  less  obliged  to  peacefully 
acquiesce  in  its  maintenance.  Today, 
however,  with  democracy  destroyed 
throughout  the  world  and  undergoing 
an  unprecedented  strain  in  this  coun¬ 


try,  the  center  of  gravity  of  national 
emphasis  has  been  violently  shifted, 
and  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  morale 
building  and  citizenship  training  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  forlorn  educational  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  thousands  of  boys  who 
have  passed  through  his  hands  into 
the  ranks  of  American  community 
life,  may  become  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
ued  assets  of  our  generation.  How 
many  advisers  long  to  have  back  again 
for  a  week  the  numerous  enrollees 
who  passed  through  their  hands  un¬ 
touched. 

The  assumption  that  because  these 
boys  have  all  had  some  previous 
schooling  they  have  attained  a  satis¬ 
factory  intellectual  level  or  because 
they  are  native  Americans  they  are 
all  enthusiastic  citizens,  is  one  of  the 
most  alarming  misapprehensions  now 
in  circulation.  Let  us  be  dispassion¬ 
ate  but  candid  about  our  contempo¬ 
rary  social  scene.  Democracy  in 
America  is  seriously  and  immediately 
threatened  by  a  force  which  feetls  on 
ignorance  and  dissatisfaction  from 
within.  Its  appeal  is  primarily  di¬ 
rected  tow’ard  vigorous  young  people 
who  seek  only  an  answer  to  their  de¬ 
mand  for  security  and  a  comfortable 
living.  It  thrives  on  an  emotional 
appeal  thickly  coated  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  emotionally  aroused  young¬ 
sters  who  have  too  often  heard  liberty 
preached  in  answer  to  their  requests 
for  jobs.  Fascism  is  no  longer  a  re¬ 
mote  abstraction  to  be  discussed  lei¬ 
surely  in  American  universities,  and 
Fascism  in  America  is  no  bogy  to 
young  men  who  hear  employers  de¬ 
nounce  all  social  legislation  as  a  threat 
to  freedom  and  recommend  a  kind  of 
liberty  which  promises  them  low  wages 
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and  relief,  and  that  in  constantly 
diminishing  amounts. 

Men  who  have  handled  educational 
programs  in  the  CCC  are  no  longer 
patient  with  those  who  advocate  that 
shovels  are  more  important  than  in¬ 
formation  and  that  the  training  phase 
is  a  minor  one  in  a  national  youth  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  providing  those  in 
command  with  a  more  penetrating 
self  examination  which  yields  a  quite 
new  perspective  and  demands  that  to¬ 
day,  not  tomorrow  or  next  year,  a  re¬ 
vitalization  of  this  whole  laissez-faire 
educational  structure  must  occur.  The 
work-day  must  be  readjusted  to  pro¬ 
vide  several  routine  hours  for  compul¬ 
sory  classroom  instruction.  Reading 
and  writing,  history,  geography,  cur¬ 
rent  events  and  civics  are  needed  in 
varying  degrees  by  the  vast  majority 
of  CCC  enrollees  to  make  them  even 
basically  competent  and  stable  citi¬ 
zens.  Shop  work  and  vocational  trades 
must  be  removed  from  the  category  of 
leisure  hour  tinkering  under  some 
half-trained  foreman  and  must  be  se¬ 
riously  undertaken  to  give  the  boy  a 
feeling  of  usefulness  rather  than  of 
superfluity  in  hit  home  community 
when  he  returns  from  camp.  The 
educational  adviser  needs  one  or  more 
specialized  assistants,  and  his  salary 
must  be  made  commensurate  with  his 
importance  in  camp  if  able  men  are 
to  be  acquired  and  retained  in  this  ar¬ 
duous  post. 

Most  important,  a  training  school 
must  be  set  up  for  officers  and  advisers 
who  are  to  influence  and  instruct 
these  future  citizens  during  impres¬ 
sionable  years.  A  philosophy  em¬ 
bodying  the  potential  contribution  of 
the  Corps  to  the  nation  must  be  ar¬ 
ticulated  and  the  instructors  must  un¬ 


derstand  the  vital  role  they  are  play¬ 
ing  in  building  a  national  esprit  de 
corps.  America  is  sadly  in  need  of 
a  common  and  realistic  folklore  and 
morale.  If  we  continue  to  overlook 
this  point  on  all  fronts  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  and  as  France  did,  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  wager  heavily  on 
America’s  democratic  future.  A  train¬ 
ing  school  for  CCC  officers  not  unlike 
West  Point  or  Annapolis  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  corps  of  democratic  fighters 
prepared  to  come  to  grips  with  our 
most  persistent  adversary  on  a  hither¬ 
to  neglected  line  of  defense. 

Yet  today  most  of  the  line  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  CCC  in  the  army  and 
in  the  technical  services,  and  even  in 
parts  of  the  CCC  educational  struc¬ 
ture,  are  clinging  grimly  to  the  out¬ 
worn  idea  that  it  is  only  hard  work 
that  makes  good  citizens,  and  that  the 
CCC  is  after  all  not  a  high  school. 
They  continue  to  measure  social  vir¬ 
tue  in  terms  of  callouses,  but  such 
mental  callouses  as  this  kind  of  ex¬ 
pression  indicates  function  most  satis¬ 
factorily  in  regimented  societies  where 
bonuses  are  ])ai(l  for  leaders  of  mass 
stupidity. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
today  holds  some  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  boys  under  its  jurisdiction. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  boys  whose 
educational  opportunities  have  been 
limited  by  financial  or  environmental 
circumstances.  By  and  large  they  are 
uninformed  and  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  a  job.  They  are  all 
physically  able  Americans  and  have 
e^ery  right  to  a  decent  job.  If  ever 
their  acute  need  for  emplojonent  con¬ 
flicts  sharply  with  a  liberty  which  has 
given  them  nothing  and  which  has 
never  been  adequately  explained  to 
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them,  all  the  hard  hours  of  manual 
labor  that  they  have  done  will  not  help 
them  make  a  reasoned  decision.  So 
let  America  continue  its  introspection 
and  let  it  not  tarry  too  long  over  this 
crucial  situation.  Large  educational 


reports  are  impressive  and  callouses 
are  without  doubt  badges  of  virility, 
but  bureaucratic  perfection  and  shovel 
brigades  are  symbols  of  another  kind 
of  life  which  we  may  or  may  not  be 
willing  to  try  out  here. 


CITIZENSHIP  THROUGH  TRAINING  IN  THE 
CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 
Dueffobt  E.  Wikdman 

Mr.  Ducffort  E.  Wiedmnn  i»  the  Corps  Area  Educational  Adviser  for  the  far  Western 
States.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Wiedman  re-emphasizes  the  importance  of  citizenship  in  the 

CCC  training  program. 


The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
has  been  training  young  men  for 
the  past  seven  years  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  based  upon  two  fundamental  ob¬ 
jectives:  (1)  a  better  citizenship  and 
(2)  greater  employability. 

These  two  objectives  may  readily 
be  welded  into  one,  for  without  em¬ 
ployability  there  is  a  weakened  citi¬ 
zenship  and  without  correct  attributes 
of  citizenship,  employability,  however 
efficient,  cannot  be  effective. 

The  organization  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  its  plan  of 
administration  are  such  as  to  furnish 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  incul¬ 
cating  of  certain  of  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  citizenship  is  based. 
The  enrollee  is  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  becomes  a  producing  mem- 
l>er  of  society  —  he  earns  his  way  — 
he  returns  to  the  government  produc¬ 
tive  labor  for  the  money  he  receives. 
He  no  longer  lives  at  home,  he  is  “on 
his  own.”  He  becomes  a  functioning 
part  of  a  coordinated  whole  in  which 
he  lives  and  works  with  other  indi¬ 
viduals  —  generally  fifty  to  a  bar¬ 
racks  and  two  hundred  to  a  camp.  He 
works  with  the  group  and  learns  to 
“carry  his  end  of  the  Ic^.”  He  works 


under  the  direction  and  instruction  of 
a  foreman  and  learns  to  take  orders 
and  to  carry  them  to  completion. 
During  hours  other  than  the  work  day 
he  is  under  the  direction  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  Reserve  Officers  of  the  Army 
and  he  learns  a  respect  for  constituted 
authority.  With  a  definite  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  a  definite  time  in 
which  to  do  it,  he  learns  to  budget  his 
time,  to  eliminate  “gold-bricking.” 
In  other  terms  he  ‘learns  to  work.” 
He  learns  to  play.  The  organized 
sports  of  each  camp  bring  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate,  individually  or 
in  teams,  in  clean,  wholesome,  com¬ 
petitive  sports  and  games. 

He  learns  to  respect  the  rights  and 
property  of  others.  He  lives  with  his 
property  available  to  others,  therefore 
to  conserve  his  own  he  must  respect 
that  which  belongs  to  another.  He 
learns  to  conserve  and  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  this  Nation.  He 
works  with  and  develops  the  forests, 
the  waters,  the  birds,  the  grazing 
lands,  the  farming  lands  and  the  rec¬ 
reation  areas.  He  develops  an  appre¬ 
ciation  and  a  love  for  Nature  and 
Natural  Resources.  He  develops  his 
physical  body.  He  works  at  manual 
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labor,  he  eats  three  meals  a  day,  he 
keeps  re^lar  hours  and  stands  peri¬ 
odic  physical  inspection.  He  grows 
and  develops  into  the  stature  of  a  man. 
He  has  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
beginnings  of  a  trade  by  which  he  can 
continue  to  earn.  Time  and  individ¬ 
ual  ability  alone  limit  the  extent  of 
his  efficiency.  He  advances  his  acad¬ 
emic  and  cultural  background.  What¬ 
ever  his  previous  opportunities  may 
may  have  been  he  has  the  privilege  of 
extending  them.  He  learns  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety  and  the  safety  of 
his  fellow  workmen  by  practicing  safe 
habits  of  work  at  all  times.  He  has 
the  opportunity  to  continue  his  spir¬ 
itual  training  in  the  weekly  religious 
services  of  the  organization  of  which 
he  is  a  part. 

All  these  are  a  program  of  a  men¬ 
tal,  moral  and  physical  development 
reached  through  training  while  at 
Mork.  The  virtues  which  produce  a 
better  citizen  —  a  better  American. 
He  can  leave  the  CCC  with  a  feeling 
“I’ve  learned  to  work,  I’ve  trained  for 
employability,  I’ve  developed  in  lines 
that  we  call  Citizenship.” 

The  general  plan  for  the  training 
of  youth  while  earning  consists  of 


four  branches.  Each  youth  must  work 
forty  hours  each  week  at  productive 
labor  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled 
foreman,  skilled  for  the  particular 
job  to  be  done.  Enrollees  are  care¬ 
fully  selecteii,  are  thoroughly  “inter¬ 
viewed,”  couns'dled  and  guided  and 
placed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  type 
of  work,  through  which  they  will  gain 
the  highest  training  according  to  their 
abilities,  and  their  desires.  (1)  He  is 
then  trained  in  the  “operations”  which 
make  him  a  producing  member  of  the 
group.  (2)  He  is  given  instruction 
on  the  job,  which  instruction  brings 
to  him  the  “why”  of  his  operative  in¬ 
structions.  (3)  After  work  hours  he 
is  offered  instruction  which  carries  hig 
particular  job  into  farther  fields  of 
ojieration  which  he  may  encounter 
when  he  undertakes  a  similar  job  af¬ 
ter  leaving  the  CCC.  (4)  He  is  of¬ 
fered  related  mathematics  and  Eng¬ 
lish  and  science  to  enable  him  to 
“carry  on”  independently  the  calcula¬ 
tions  and  understandings  necessary  to 
his  operative  skills.  He  “knows  his 
job”  as  well  as  he  “can  do  his  job.” 
He  is  prepared  to  be  a  functioning 
.individual  of  society.  He  is  a  better 
citizen. 


SOME  EFFECTS  OF  SHORT-TERM  TRADE 
EXPERIENCE  CLASSES  UPON  THE  STENQUIST 
MECHANICAL  APTITUDE  TESTS 

Herbert  T.  Bauber 

Mr.  Herbert  T.  Baurer,  a  former  CCC  ramp  edueational  <idcieer,  is  hoi©  associated  with 
the  Connecticut  Department  of  Labor.  A  graduate  of  Yale,  Mr.  Baurer  has  completed 
several  studies  concerning  the  testing  and  elassifieation  of  trade  erperienee.  The 
present  article  is  a  discussion  of  the  Stenquist  Mechanical  Aptitude  Test  which  is  eatets- 


sively  used 

HE  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
draws  its  enrollees  from  the  great 
mass  of  unemployed  American 
youth  who  are  unable  to  find  jobs  up¬ 
on  leaving  school.  Living  as  they  do 
in  a  mechanical  age,  it  is  but  natural 
for  them  to  feel  that  the  primary  or 
secondary  school  has  failed  to  satisfy 
their  needs  for  training  for  employ¬ 
ment.  To  many,  the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  beckons  with  the  al¬ 
lure  and  glamour  of  a  life  that  offers 
opportunities  for  mechanical  training. 

During  the  past  four  years  the 
writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  bring¬ 
ing  enrollees  from  his  camp  to  attend 
Trade  E.xperience  classes  at  the  State 
Trade  School  in  Torrington,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Over  fifty  percent  of  the  camp 
members  have  registered  for  these 
classes,  but  only  a  small  minority  ever 
complete  the  course,  which  embraces 
from  thirty-five  to  sixty  hours  of  in¬ 
struction  during  the  winter  months. 
While  these  classes  are  being  held, 
personal  guidance  and  counseling  are 
carried  on  with  the  class  members  by 
the  educational  adviser,  camp  com¬ 
mander,  and  project  superintendent. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  force  enrollees 
to  continue  their  attendance  against 
their  will. 

The  administration  of  such  cooper¬ 
ative  classes  between  a  federal  youth 


by  the  CCC. 

agency,  and  a  state  educational  insti¬ 
tution  has  raised  several  important 
questions,  which  this  study  attempts  to 
investigate.  Because  of  the  high  turn¬ 
over  of  students  in  the  classes,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  to  select,  on  a  scientific  ba¬ 
sis,  applicants  who  would  complete 
the  course.  This  would  obviously  eli¬ 
minate  the  unfit,  and  give  the  selected 
proup  the  benefit  of  more  efficient  in¬ 
struction. 

It  was  also  felt  that  some  objective 
measure  of  the  student’s  achievements 
would  be  desirable,  measured  in  terms 
of  a  possible  increment  in  score  of  his 
mechanical  aptitude  T-score.  Con¬ 
versely,  it  was  realized  that  failure  of 
the  group  to  effect  an  increment  in  T- 
score  on  the  tests  would  confirm  the 
claims  of  the  author  of  the  tests,  that 
they  are  independent  of  acquired 
knowledge,  and  measure  only  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  a  general  “mechani¬ 
cal  bent”  or  “turn  of  mind.” 

Procedure 

The  Stenquist  mechanical  aptitude 
tests  were  administered  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  camp  in  the  fall  of  1939, 
shortly  before  the  classes  were  to  start 
at  the  Trade  School.  Both  Test  1  and 
Test  2  were  given.  These  tests  are 
described  as  follows: 
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total  of  173  questions,  some  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  pictures  to  be  com¬ 
pared  one  with  another,  and  some  in 
terms  of  printed  queries  referring  to 
lettered  pictures  of  machines  and  com¬ 
mon  mechanical  articles  were  originally 
compiled  into  two  tests,  1  and  2.  In 
Test  1  was  placed  only  non-verbal  mate¬ 
rial.  In  Test  1  the  task  is  to  determine 
which  of  five  pictures  ‘belongs  with,  is 
a  part  of,  or  is  used  with*  each  of  five 
other  pictures.  The  total  test  has  nine¬ 
teen  distinct  group  elements.  The  test 
is  scored  by  counting  the  total  number 
of  items  right. 

“Test  2  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  each 
consisting  of  from  five  to  seventeen 
questions.  The  first  of  these  consists  of 
nineteen  pictures  of  mechanical  toys, 
and  each  of  these  pictures  has  been  cut 
into  two  parts.  The  task  is  then  to  find 
the  missing  part  for  each  picture.  Parts 
2,  3,  4  and  5  consist  of  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  mechanical  proper¬ 
ties  of  each  of  four  lettered  pictures  of 
t^Tiical  machines:  An  ordinary  electric 
bell,  a  blower,  a  countershaft,  a  power 
drill  press.  The  questions  asked  are, 
however,  answerable  by  competent  per¬ 
sons,  even  though  they  have  not  direct 
experience  with  these  particular  ma¬ 
chines,  as  they  involve  chiefly  mechani¬ 
cal  reasoning  and  perception. 

“The  last  group  of  questions  pertains 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
two  ordinary  derricks.  Here  as  in  the 
other  groups  the  ability  to  answer  the 
questions  does  not  depend  so  much  up¬ 
on  a  direct  experience  with  such  ma¬ 
chines  as  upon  insight  into  mechanical 
principles  and  usages.”^ 

One  hundred  and  twenty  members 
of  the  company  registered  for  the 
Trade  school  courses.  These  were  in 
the  study  areas  of  machine  shop  prac¬ 
tise,  carpentry,  electricity,  blue  print 
reading  and  mechanical  drafting. 
Students  were  allowed  to  select  a  se¬ 
ries  of  specialized  skills  in  any  one  of 
these  areas  for  study,  as,  for  example, 


how  to  operate  a  drill  press  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  or  how  to  operate  signal 
wiring  in  the  electrical  shop.  Class 
was  held  one  night  each  week  for 
three  hours.  The  school  operated  for 
a  total  of  thirty-three  hours.  All  men 
who  completed  the  course  were  then 
tested  with  the  complementary  test  of 
the  series,  that  is,  those  who  had  taken 
Test  1  before,  now  took  Test  2  and 
vice  versa.  Twenty-two  enrollees  who 
had  not  attended  the  Trade  School 
w'ere  then  selected  on  a  random  basis 
from  those  who  had  been  tested  origi¬ 
nally,  and  tested  at  this  time  again 
with  Test  2.  (They  had  all  taken 
Test  1  originally.)  This  group  is 
called  the  control  group.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  scores  of  the  experimen¬ 
tal  group  is  given  in  Table  I,  and  for 
the  control  group  in  Table  II. 

Analysis  of  Data 

Reference  to  the  data  discloses  that 
the  median  for  the  control  group  be¬ 
fore  the  experiment  was  65,  and  at  the 
conclusion  was  66. 

The  median  for  the  experimental 
group,  which  had  taken  Test  1  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  training  was  76,  increasing 
to  78  on  Test  2  after  the  training. 
The  median  for  the  experimental 
group  which  had  taken  Test  2  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  training  was  72,  decreasing 
to  71  after  the  training  on  Test  1. 

These  variations  of  median,  involv¬ 
ing  but  1  or  2  points,  are  so  insignifi¬ 
cant  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study  they  may  be  disregarded.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  period  of  train¬ 
ing  in  no  way  effected  a  significant 
increment  in  score.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  appreciable  difference  in  the 
median  score  achieved  by  the  experi- 


1  Stenquist,  John  L..,  “Measurements  of  Mechanical  AbUitjr,"  New  York,  Teachers  Collega. 
Columbia  University,  1923,  pagre  66. 
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Table  I 

Before 

After 

Test  1 

Test  2 

87 

87 

86 

81 

81 

81 

80 

Median  76 

78 

Median  78 

72 

78 

71 

78 

70 

75 

62 

60 

Test  2 

Test  1 

88 

68 

84 

70 

85 

68 

83 

70 

83 

61 

82 

66 

82 

60 

79 

66 

82 

60 

Median  72 

77 

66 

Median  71 

81 

69 

77 

63 

80 

45 

76 

61 

77 

40 

76 

46 

72 

71 

Scores  of  Experimental  Group  Before  and  After  Period  of  Training. 


Table  II 


Before 


Test  1 


87 

72 

62 

43 

84 

70 

62 

82 

66 

62 

Median  65 

81 

65 

57 

77 

65 

67 

74 

64 

56 

72 

62 

44 

Test  2 
None  given 


86 

77 

After 

Test  2 

63  34 

86 

72 

62 

84 

69 

61  Median  66 

79 

69 

60 

78 

68 

51 

78 

68 

48 

77 

63 

45 

Test  1 

None  given 

Scores  of  Control  Group  Before  and  After  Period  of  Training. 
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mental  group  as  compared  with  the 
control  group.  It  is,  however,  uncer¬ 
tain  that  this  can  be  used  in  predict¬ 
ing  successful  attendance  in  the  classes, 
since  several  individuals  in  the  con¬ 
trol  group,  with  high  T-scores,  well 
above  the  median  for  the  experimental 
group,  showed  little  or  no  inclination 
to  attend  the  classes. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
other  factors,  which  this  study  does 
not  attempt  to  measure,  enter  into 
the  problem.  These  other  factors  are 
probably  ones  of  motivation.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  frequent  complaints 
made  by  members  of  both  groups  that 
the  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ride  to 
the  school  in  the  back  of  a  truck  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather  was  unpleasant. 
Complaints  were  also  received  that 
the  classes  were  held  after  the  men 
had  returned  from  a  full  day’s  work 
in  the  cold  woods. 

Admittedly  then,  these  factors  can 
be  overcome  only  by  force  of  charac¬ 
ter,  coupled  with  a  strong  determina¬ 
tion  to  master  the  training.  Ideally, 
of  course,  the  training  would  appeal 
to  more  men  over  a  longer  period,  re¬ 
sulting  in  sustained  attendance,  if 
time  could  be  taken  from  the  work¬ 
day  of  the  organization  to  permit  such 
occupational  training.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  regulations,  however,  this  is  not 
allowed. 


SUMMABT 

1.  An  experimental  group  of  Ci¬ 
vilian  Conservation  Corps  enrollees 
was  tested  with  one  of  the  Stenquist 
Mechanical  Aptitude  Tests  before  un¬ 
dergoing  a  period  of  training  in  pre- 
vocational  trade  courses. 

2.  The  alternate,  and  equal,  Sten¬ 
quist  Test  was  administered  following 
the  training. 

3.  A  control  group  which  received  j 
no  mechanical  training  was  similarly) 
tested  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end' 
of  the  experiment. 

4.  No  appreciable  increase  in  the 
median  scores  of  either  group  was  ob¬ 
served. 

5.  The  experimental  group  aver¬ 
aged  9  points  higher  in  median  score 
before,  and  8.5  points  after,  the  ex-* 
periment  than  did  the  control  group. 

6.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Stenquist  Mechanical  Aptitude  Tests 
may  be  used  to  predict  successful  at¬ 
tendance  in  pre-vocational  trade  expe-  i 
rience  classes  conducted  cooperatively  g 
between  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps  and  state  trade  schools. 

7.  The  Stenquist  Mechanical  Ap¬ 
titude  Tests  do  not  register  an  incre¬ 
ment  in  the  mechanical  experience  of 
the  individual. 
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A  STUDY  OF  READING  ABILITY  IN  CCC  CAMPS 

James  H.  Scullt  and  Habold  J.  Mahonst 

Both  Mr.  Jamet  H.  Scully  and  Mr.  Harold  J.  Mahoney  have  been  very  active  is  tfce  field 
of  educational  guidance  in  the  CCC.  Mr.  Scully  ie  a  Dietriet  Hdueational  Advieer,  aftd 
Mr.  Mahoney,  tt»  addition  to  hit  dutiei  at  a  camp  adviter,  it  Pretident  of  the  Firtt 
Corpt  Area  Branch  of  the  National  Vocational  Ouidanee  Attociation.  The  pretent 
article  dealt  tvith  a  very  important  problem  of  the  CCC  educational  program. 

Reading  ability  of  enrollees  in  study  is  based,  every  effwt  was  made 
CCC  camps  lags  far  behind  to  assure  extensive,  complete,  and  ac* 
their  age  and  their  formal  school  curate  information  in  typical  camps 
accomplishment.  A  study  carried  out  in  order  to  encompass  a  truly  repre¬ 
in  the  CCC  camps  of  Massachusetts  sentative  cross-section  of  Connecticut 
and  Connecticut  points  out  conclu-  and  Massachusetts  CCC  enrollees. 
sively  that  the  average  reading  ability  Factors  which  were  considered  in  the 
of  enrollees  is  equivalent  to  6.8  grades,  selection  of  typical  camps  were;  en- 
or,  in  terms  of  chronological  age,  it  is  rollees’  chronological  age ;  mental  age ; 
equivalent  to  11  years  8  months.  school  achievement;  home  locality; 

During  its  early  years,  the  CCC  parentage;  nationality;  physical  or- 
was  looked  upon  as  an  agency  which  ganization  of  the  camp;  and  type  of 
conserved  the  natural  resources  of  the  work  projects  carried  out  by  the  camp, 
country  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  Enrollees  in  one  typical  Massachu- 
healthful  employment  to  young  men  setts  camp  and  in  one  typical  Con- 
whose  families  were  in  need  of  finan-  necticut  camp  were  tested  and  studied, 
cial  aid.  It  was  another  of  the  relief  enrollment  in  these  camps  in¬ 

agencies  established  by  the  Federal  eluded  young  men  recently  assigned 
Government  as  a  means  of  defeating  been  in  the 

the  depression  which  was  at  its  peak  eamp  up  to  and  including  two  or  more 
during  this  period  of  our  history.  rears. 

Out  of  this  has  grown  a  training  xhe  Shank  Tests  of  Reading  Corn- 
institution  which  is  endeavoring  genu-  prehension.  Test  III,  Form  A,  grades 
inely  to  provide  a  practical  program  lo,  n,  and  12,  were  administered  to 
of  education  and  training  gauged  to  2OO  CCC  enrollees.  The  Shank  Tests, 
meet  the  needs,  aptitudes,  interests,  Test  II,  Form  A,  grades  7,  8,  and  9 
and  possibilities  of  the  enrollees.  were  administered  to  200  enrollees. 

In  attempting  further  to  develop  The  Shank  Tests,  Test  I,  Form  A, 
and  strengthen  this  program,  many  grades  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  were  adminis- 
obstacles  are  being  met  which  seem  to  tered  to  200  CCC  enrollees.  The 
center  around  reading.  Consequently,  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests,  Elemen- 
this  study  was  initiated  in  an  effort  to  tary  Test,  Form  A,  grades  4  to  9, 
determine  the  extent  and  general  na-  were  administered  to  150  CCC  en- 
ture  of  reading  ability  and  reading  rollees.  The  Terman  Group  Test  of 
interests  of  enrollees  in  CCC  camps.  Mental  Ability,  Form  A,  was  admin- 
In  acquiring  the  data  upon  which  the  istered  to  500  CCC  enrollees.  The 
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Revised  Stanford-Binet  Scale  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  25  CCC  enrollees. 

A  grand  total  of  500  different  en¬ 
rollees  participated  in  the  testing  pro¬ 
gram  voluntarily  and  manifested  gen¬ 
eral  good  behavior  and  attitude.  The 
Terman  Test  was  administered  to  all 
and  the  revised  Stanford-Binet  Scale 
was  administered  to  25  of  these  en¬ 
rollees  selected  alphabetically.  En¬ 
rollees  were  grouped  according  to  in¬ 
telligence  quotient  and  formal  school 
accomplishment,  so  that  suitable  and 
appropriate  levels  of  the  reading  tests 
could  be  used.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  gauge  the  test,  so  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  individuals  would  fall  well 
within  the  established  norms  for  the 
particular  test.  Two  ,and  in  some 
cases,  three  reading  tests  were  admin¬ 
istered  to  the  same  enrollees.  This 
overlapping  insured  more  reliable  re¬ 
sults. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  I,  that 
24  percent  of  the  CCC  group  have  a 
reading  achievement  equivalent  to  4 
grades  or  less,  that  60  percent  of  the 
CCC  group  have  a  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  equivalent  to  7  grades  or  less, 
and  that  the  median  of  the  456  en- 
r(-llee8  tested  is  6.4  grades.  This  read¬ 
ing  achievement  ranges  from  grades 
one  to  twelve  with  more  enrollees  read¬ 
ing  at  the  seventh  grade  level  than  at 
any  other. 

The  average  reading  ability,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  results  obtained  in 
administering  the  Shank  Test  of  Read¬ 
ing  Comprehension  and  the  Iowa  Si¬ 
lent  Reading  Test  to  500  enrollees, 
was  found  to  be  that  of  the  sixth 
grade  child,  yielding  an  average  read¬ 
ing  age  of  11  years  5  months  with  a 


Table  I 

Distribution  of  CCC  Enrollees  Reading 
Achievement  by  School  Grades* 


B 

•  _ 

B 

^  - 

w 

E  « 

®  m 

E  S 

28 

c  ot'o 

be  4^*0 

il 

Jso 

2H 

41  ^  w 

oi<S 

3  B 

zi 

1 

14 

7 

71 

2 

20 

8 

41 

3 

54 

9 

41 

4 

41 

10 

36 

5 

47 

11 

31 

6 

47 

12 

38 

Total 

456 

•  Based  on  results  obtained  from  Shank 
Tests  of  Reading  Comprehension,  Tests  I,  li, 
and  III,  Form  A,  and  the  Iowa  Silent  Read¬ 
ing  Tests,  EHementary  Test,  Form  A. 

range  of  from  7  to  10  years.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  similar  testing  carried  on  in 
Connecticut  by  the  Clarke-Scully  Sur¬ 
vey,^  using  the  Thorndike-McCall 
Reading  Test,  yielded  an  average 
reading  age  of  12  years  2  months. 
This  drop  in  reading  achievement  is 
due  largely  to  the  average  chronologi¬ 
cal  age  which  dropped  from  19.5  in 
1938  to  18.6  in  1940  and  to  average 
formal  school  background  of  enrollees 
which  dropped  from  9.3  in  1938  to 
8.5  grades  in  1940. 

This  study  of  the  reading  ability 
and  mental  ability  indicates  that  the 
group  is  not  a  typical  cross-section  of 
American  youth.  It  is  not  compar¬ 
able  to  any  school  group  or  to  any 
gathering  of  average  adults.  The  CCC 
camp  presents  problems  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self,  and  of  great  importance  among 
these  is  the  problem  of  reading.  That 
this  is  a  serious  national  problem  is 
conceded  when  the  damaging  effects 
of  retarded  reading  are  fully  realized. 
Social  and  vocational  life  of  today  de- 


1  Clarke-Scully,  “Outdance  Problems  in  Connecticut  CCC  Camps,*’  October,  1938,  Journal  of 
Bducatlonal  Research,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
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mands  an  ability  to  grasp  quickly  and 
accurately  the  meaning  of  a  printed 
symbol.  If  this  ability  is  lacking, 
then  a  means  of  gaining  information 
and  pleasure  is  lost  and  one  of  the 
prevailing  avenues  of  learning  is 
blocked. 

Although  an  enrollee  may  have 
spent  twelve  years  in  school,  it  is  no 
guarantee  that  he  is  prepared  for 
adult  life  as  far  as  reading  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Sixty  percent  of  the  enrollees 
in  ^[assachusetts  and  Connecticut 
have  a  reading  achievement  of  7 
grades  or  less,  whereas  only  34  per¬ 
cent  have  not  gone  beyond  7  grades 
of  formal  schooling.  The  discrepancy 
that  e;cists  here  has  been  found  to  be 
due  to  such  causes  as:  poor  home  en¬ 
vironment  not  conducive  to  reading 
and  study;  bi-lingual  homes;  physical 
disabilities;  low  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients;  lack  of  interest  due  to  poor 
motivation ;  low  formal  school  achieve¬ 
ment;  improper  attitude  toward  edu¬ 
cation;  and  the  like. 

These  results  suggest  that  the  only 

Table  II 


Distribution  of  Enrollees  According  to 


Formal  Schooling* 
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1 

A 
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87 
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0 

9 

94 

3 

3 

10 

69 

4 

10 

11 

16 

5 

17 

12 

29 

6 

35 

13 

3 

7 

90 

14 

3 

Total 

456 

•  Level  of  Formal  School  represents  the 
last  Krade  completed  by  enrollees  In  formal 
schools.  Rnrollee  (trade  evel.  In  each  case, 
was  verifled  by  school  authorities. 


way  in  which  a  CCC  educational  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  effectively  planned  is  by 
provision  for  courses  and  activities 
adapted  to  the  different  levels  of  read¬ 
ing  ability  and  offering  a  maximum 
opportunity  for  individual  study. 

Table  II  shows  that  the  range  of 
formal  schooling  of  456  CCC  en¬ 
rollees  is  from  grades  3  to  14 ;  53  per¬ 
cent  of  the  enrollees  have  completed 
8  grades  or  less  and  8  percent  have 
completed  12  grades.  The  average 
grade  accomplishment  for  this  group 
was  8.5  grades. 

In  Table  III,  which  shows  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  reading  achievement  to  intel¬ 
ligence  as  measured  by  the  Terman 
Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  is  rep¬ 
resented  every  degree  of  mental  abil¬ 
ity  and  reading  achievement  among 
CCC  enrollees  ranging  from  sub-nor¬ 
mal  to  superior  adult.  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  all  enrollees  are  limited  in 
ability  to  improve  their  reading  is 
grievously  incorrect.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  would  seem  even  more  in¬ 
accurate  to  assume  that  all  enrollees 
are  academically  minded  and  should 
pursue  high  school  and  college  work. 
With  cognizance  of  this  situation, 
steps  should  be  taken  in  CCC  educa¬ 
tional  courses  and  activities  which  in¬ 
volve  reading  to  gauge  such  to  the 
reading  achievement  and  capacities  of 
the  enrollees. 

In  Table  IV,  25  percent  of  CCC 
enrollees  come  from  homes  where  both 
parents  have  the  same  nationality  and 
where  a  foreign  language  is  used  al¬ 
most  exclusively.  In  these  situations, 
the  enrollees  converse  in  the  foreign 
tongue  when  they  are  at  home  or 
among  members  of  the  family.  Also, 
tljcre  is  another  34  percent  where  both 
y.nro  its  have  the  same  nationality  and 
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Table  III 


of  Reading  AchUvement  to  Intelligence  as  Measured 
bff  Terman  Mental  Ability  Test 


Relation 

LQ.  1 

54  5 

55-  59  2 

60-  64  4 

65-  69  3 

70-  74  1 

75-  79 
80-  84 
85-  89 
90-  94 
95-  99 
100-104 
105-109 
110-114 
115-119 
1*0-124 


2  8  4  5 

1  1 

2  11 

5  3  3  1 

4  6  6  3 

4  11  10  2 

3  7  12  7 

2  5  24 

3  4  9 

111 
1 


6  7  8  9 


1 

3  1 

3  3 

10  6  1 

9  12  1 

15  19  4 

5  23  13 

1  5  11 

13  8 

1 


10  11  12 


1 

2  1 

7  11 

14  13  1 

10  10  5  2 

4  7  18  3 

1  2  4  16 

118 
4 


n  foreign  language  is  spoken  in  the 
home,  but  in  this  case  the  enrollees  do 
not  participate,  nor  is  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  exclusively  by  other 
family  members.  It  can  easily  be 
seen  that  this  bi-lingual  home  condi¬ 
tion  is  a  considerable  handicap  to  en- 
rcJlees  who  are  learning  to  use  the 
English  language  effectively. 

The  CCC  camps  studied  represent 
approximately  twenty  different  na¬ 
tionalities,  and  approximately  40  per¬ 
cent  of  this  group  have  foreign-bom 
Italian  or  Polish  parents.  This  is  a 
typical  situation  with  percentages  of 
nationalities  varying  slightly  with  lo¬ 
cation.  Xot  only  is  this  a  serious  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  progress  of  reading,  but 
it  definitely  inhibits  other  educational 
processes,  including  citizenship. 

Table  V  is  a  summary  of  reading 
habits  and  interests  of  approximately 
500  enrollees.  This  information  was 
obtained  by  the  camp  educational  ad¬ 
viser  through  personal  interviews,  us¬ 


ing  a  check  list  as  a  basis.  Only  those 
periodicals  and  books  which  are  read¬ 
ily  accessible  to  enrollees  in  all  camps 
were  included  in  the  check  list. 


Table  IV 

Distribution  of  Nationalities  of 
Parents  of  500  CCC  Enrollees* 


NaUonality 

Percentage 
of  Fathers 

Percentage 
of  Mothers 

Italian 

21 

21.2 

Polish 

17 

18 

American 

17 

14 

Irish 

11 

10 

French 

11 

10.4 

German 

4 

5.4 

Slavs 

2.5 

2 

Kussian 

2 

2 

Lithuanian 

2 

3 

Portuguese 

2 

2 

Hungarian 

2 

2 

English 

1.7 

3 

Austrian 

1.3 

1.1 

Swedish 

1.2 

1.2 

Scotch 

1.2 

1.2 

Negro 

1.1 

1 

Canadian 

.7 

.8 

Norwegian 

.7 

.5 

Indian 

.6 

.5 

Finnish 

0 

.8 

•  Note:  Parents  as  listed  above  are  all  foreign  bom  except  Americans.  Foreign  bom 
parents ^of  mixed  naUonalities — 21  percent.  Foi'eign  language  spoken  almost  exclusively  In  tbs 
enrollee  s  home— 2S  percent.  Bi-Iingual  homes  in  which  a  foreign  language  is  spoken  approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  of  the  time — 34  percent 
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Western  Story 

Voluntary  Readxng 

67 

Detective 

58 

Popular  Mechanics 

42 

Liberty 

39 

Life 

30 

Colliers 

28 

Sports 

25 

True  Story 

25 

True  Detective 

21 

War  Aces 

19 

Time 

14 

Sat.  Evening  Post 

14 

Readers  Digest 

13 

News  Week 

10 

Spicy  Detective 

9 

Wild  West 

8 

Movie  Star 

6 

Baseball 

6 

Sky  Birds 

6 

Miscellaneous 

8 

Non-readers 

70 

564 

Causes  for  Reading  Difficulties 
Among  CCC  EnroUees 

It  is  indicated  from  this  study  that 
a  low  degree  of  intelligence  is  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  low  reading 
achievement  on  the  part  of  CCC  en- 
rollees.  It  is  recognized,  of  course, 
that  the  group  Mental  Ability  Tests 
which  were  used  involved  reading  and 
they  are  in  part  a  measure  of  reading 
as  well  as  intelligence.  Of  necessity, 
then,  I(J  is  dependent  on  reading  and 
reading  is  dependent  on  IQ. 

Both  the  Mental  Ability  Tests  and 
the  Reading  Comprehension  Tests 
conclusively  prove  that  enrollees  are 
deficient  in  word  meanings,  even  to 
the  extent  of  not  being  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  words  from  con¬ 
text.  The  reading  rate  with  compre¬ 
hension  is  also  considerably  retarded. 
Obviously,  the  limited  vocabulary  and 


hff  CCC  EnroUees 


Newspapers 

Current  News  138 

Sports  136 

Comics  94 

Editorial  Page  .  81 

Want  Ads  56 

Serials  20 

Non-readers  96 

.  621 

Books 

History  76 

Mystery  72 

Adventure  65 

Technical  Books  41 

Western  40 

Classical  22 

^Biography  10 

Travel  0 

Novels  0 

Non-readers  208 


534 

lack  of  word  knowledge  would  slow 
up  the  entire  reading  process. 

Of  great  importance  in  bringing 
about  the  general  poor  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  of  enrollees  was  the  physical 
aspects  affecting  them.  An  analysis 
has  shown  that  13  percent  of  enrollees 
wear  eye-glasses  and  that  in  many 
cases  the  need  for  them  was  not  ap¬ 
parent  until  enrollment  in  the  CCC. 
Either  the  enrollees  were  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  difiiculty  or  having 
knowledge  of  it  no  corrective  action 
was  taken.  Statistics  indicate  that  a 
large  proportion  of  enrollees  were  un¬ 
derweight  and  in  poor  general  physi¬ 
cal  condition  at  the  time  of  enroll¬ 
ment.  Undoubtedly,  factors  such  as 
poor  lighting  in  the  home,  cramped 
living  conditions,  large  families,  little 
time  for  recreation,  and  the  like  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  poor  physical  condition, 
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thus  providing  limited  opportunities 
whereby  the  enrollee  would  develop 
into  an  efficient  reader. 

Obviously,  reading  has  been  made  a 
difficult  task  in  the  schools,  if  the  en* 
rollee’s  attitude  is  a  criterion.  In 
most  instances,  reading  is  looked  upon 
as  a  difficult  and  irksome  task.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  it  is  shunned  and  avoid¬ 
ed.  This  distaste  for  reading  in  it¬ 
self  is  carried  over  into  all  other 
school  subjects  which  involve  reading, 
such  as  history,  literature,  and  so  on. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  motiva¬ 
tion  or  at  least  to  improper  motiva¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  parental  disin¬ 
terest  in  education. 

Inefficient  word  recognition  and  the 
limited  vocabulary  of  enrollees  are  at¬ 
tributed,  over  and  above  other  factors 
already  mentioned,  to  homes  where  a 
foreign  language  is  spoken  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  family  members  to  for¬ 
eign  parentage  and  to  sectionalism. 

Broken  homes  caused  by  death,  di¬ 
vorce,  and  disease,  have  largely  elimi¬ 
nated  favorable  factors  which  moti¬ 
vate  for  good  reading  habits  and  in¬ 
terests.  Poor  general  home  environ¬ 
ment  and  low  economic  status  have 
not  provided  the  opportunity  for  new 
experiences  which  would  develop  an 
understanding  of  new  words,  associa- 
tional  thinking,  and  new  interests 
which  may  be  satisfied  through  read¬ 
ing. 

Figures  show  that  enrollees  have 
had  only  limited  formal  schooling  and 
practically  no  work  exi)erience  or  job 
training.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  a  poor  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  exists  among  this  group. 


Conclusion 

From  this  study,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  comprehensive  reading  program  is 
needed  which  will  effectively  provide 
for  greater  word  recognition,  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  vocabulary,  increase  in  rate 
without  loss  of  comprehension,  and 
proper  motivation  which  will  develop 
good  reading  habits  and  interests. 

In  providing  for  greater  word  rec¬ 
ognition,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
broader  and  different  sets  of  experi¬ 
ences  in  order  that  enrollees  may 
learn  new  words  about  places,  things, 
and  activities.  The  knowledge  of  new 
words  and  the  ability  to  get  meaning 
from  them  will  cause  reading  to  be  a 
less  difficult  task.  The  enrollees  should 
be  able  to  recognize  words  with  suffi¬ 
cient  ease,  speed,  and  accuracy  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
thought  expressed. 

Increase  in  rate  of  reading  without 
loss  of  comprehension  may  be  brought 
about  by  scientific  lesson  planning, 
frequent  use  of  reading  speed  devices, 
and  speed  tests  at  the  right  level. 
And,  like  other  skills,  there  must  be 
frequent  opportunity  for  practice.  An 
enrollee  is  unused  to  sitting  quietly 
for  any  length  of  time.  He  is  likely 
to  be  tired  after  a  day  of  manual  la¬ 
bor.  The  adviser  must  take  all  these 
problems  into  consideration  when 
planning  lessons  and  assignments. 

The  entire  program  of  reading 
must  essentially  be  based  upon  proper 
ntotivation  of  enrollees.  Books  and 
reading  material  must  fit  the  reading 
level  of  enrollees  and  must  be  phrased 
in  adult  concepts.  The  need  for  good 
reading  must  be  expressed  in  relation 
to  occupational  requirements,  self- 
confidence,  security,  and  pleasurable 
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use  of  leisure  time.  Reading  must  The  dominant  need  of  CCC  educa- 
meet  some  purpose  of  which  the  en-  tion  is  quality  rather  than  quantity, 
rollee  is  fully  aware.  At  every  level  Our  educational  program,  therefore, 
of  reading  the  enrollee  should  ap*  must  be  reorganized  to  permit  the 
proach  a  reading  situation  mentally  operation  of  the  qualitative  ideal, 
active,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  Quality  is  impossible  where  teaching 
\ihy  he  is  reading  and  what  he  wishes  personnel  are  over-burdened  with  gov- 
to  accomplish.  ernmental  red  tape,  where  classes  are 

Reading  instruction  may  be  com-  organized  and  conducted  on  a  hap- 
pletely  individualized  according  to  the  hazard  basis,  where  classes  must  be 
enrollee’s  interest  and  needs.  Every  carried  on  during  the  early  morning 
enrollee  must  be  given  a  permanent  oi  late  evening  hours,  and  where  un¬ 
desire  to  continue  reading.  sound  practices  are  permitted. 
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The  followin^i  list  represents  an  assortment  of  NYA  publicationa,  reports,  and 
other  data,  which  give  an  accurate  picture  of  NYA  activities  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  In  all  cases,  the  material  is  published  and  distributed  through  State 
NYA  Headquarters  in  the  capital  city  of  the  state  named.  The  publications  have  been 
divided  into  a  few  general  classifications  for  easier  reference. 

A.  Industries  and  Occupations 

1.  Air  Conditioning,  Kentucky;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

2.  Aluminum  Industry;  NYA,  Wisconsin,  1939. 

•3.  Arithmetic;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

4.  Bread  in  Kaintuck;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

5.  Butter  (Occupations  in  the  Manufacture  of)  ;  NYA,  Wisconsin,  1938. 

6.  Cheesemaking  (Occupational  Study  of) ;  NYA  , Wisconsin,  1938. 

7.  Clerical  Occupations;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

8.  Concrete  Construction;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

9.  Condensery  Occupations  (A  Study  of) ;  NYA,  Wisconsin,  1938. 

10.  Cook  (So  You’re  Going  to)  ;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

11.  Corn  (Growing,  Marketing  and  Processing) ;  NYA,  Nebraska,  1939. 

12.  Cotton  Growing;  NYA,  Texas,  1939. 

13.  Dairy  Farming  (Occupational  Study  of) ;  NYA,  Wisconsin,  1938. 

14.  Dairy  Industry;  NYA,  Wisconsin,  1939. 

15.  Dinner  (Ding  Dong)  ;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

16.  Forestry  (Vocational  Analysis  of) ;  NYA,  Wisconsin,  1939. 

17.  Homes  for  Birds  (Plans  of) ;  NYA,  Wisconsin,  1939. 

18.  Ice  Cream  (Occupations  in  the  Manufacture  of) ;  NYA,  Wisconsin, 

1939. 

19.  Job  (I  Need  a) ;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

20.  Kitchen  Strikes  (The)  ;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

21.  Metal  Industry  (The  Heavy) ;  NYA,  Wisconsin,  1939. 

22.  Metal  Industry  (The  Heavy) ;  NYA,  Wisconsin,  1938. 

23.  Oil  Industry  in  Texas  (Employment  Opportunities) ;  NYA  Texas 

1938.  ’  ’ 
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24.  Radio  Service  and  Related  Occupations;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

25.  Recreation  as  a  Cultural  and  Social  Force;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

26.  Rural  Recreation;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

27.  Resident  Project  (Carrollton) ;  NYA,  Georgia,  1938. 

28.  Resident  Project  (Statesboro) ;  NYA,  Georgia,  1938. 

29.  Resident  Project  (Tocooa  Falls) ;  NYA,  Georgia,  1938. 

30.  Salesman  (Professional) ;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

31.  Sales  Persons;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

32.  Salesperson  (The  Retail) ;  NYA,  Kansas,  1939. 

33.  To  Market — To  Market;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

34.  The  Tobacco  Industry;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

35.  Tobacco  Manufacturing  Industry  in  North  Carolina;  NYA,  No.  Caro¬ 

lina,  1939. 

36.  Training  Opportunities  (Vocational);;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

37.  The  Waitress;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

38.  Woodworking  Instruction  Units  for  Hand  Tools;  NYA,  Louisiana,  1939. 

39.  Woodworking  Trades;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

40.  The  Canning  Industry  in  Ohio;  NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

41.  The  Care  and  Uses  of  Hand  Saws;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1939. 

42.  Occupations:  Clerical  Workers;  NYA,  Illinois,  1937. 

43.  Occupations:  Air  Transportation;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

44.  Occupations:  Automobile  Industry;  NYA,  Illinois,  1939. 

45.  Occupations:  Air  C<Miditioning ;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

46.  Occupations:  Garment  Industry;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

47.  Occupations:  Milk  Distribution;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

48.  Occupational  Information;  Leather  Tanning;  NYA,  Illinois,  1937. 

49.  Occupations:  Structural  Steel  Workers;  NYA,  Illinois,  1939. 

50.  Occupations:  Music;  NYA,  Illinois,  1939. 

51.  The  Milling  Industry  in  Kansas;  NYA,  Kansas,  1940. 

52.  Occupational  Briefs:  Diesel  Occupations;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

53.  Occupational  Briefs:  Candymaking;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

54.  Occupational  Briefs:  Clerical  Occupations;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

55.  Occupational  Briefs:  Beauty  Culture;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

56.  Occupational  Briefs:  Air  Transportation;  NYA,  Illinois,  1937. 

57.  Occupational  Briefs:  Automobile  Industry;  NYA,  Illinois,  1939. 

58.  Occupational  Briefs:  Air  Conditioning;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

59.  Occupational  Briefs:  Dressmaking  and  Designing;  NYA,  Illinois, 

1937. 

60.  Occupational  Briefs:  Domestic  Occupations;  NYA,  Illinois,  1937. 

61.  Occupational  Briefs:  Electrical  Appliances;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

62.  Occupational  Briefs:  Milk  Distribution;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

63.  Occupational  Briefs:  Meat  Industry;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

64.  Occupational  Briefs:  Leather  Tanning;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

65.  Occupational  Briefs:  Laundry  Occupations;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

66.  Occupational  Briefs:  Insurance;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

67.  Occupational  Briefs:  Hotel  Jobs;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 
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68.  Occupational  Briefs:  Garment  Industry;  NY  A,  Illinois,  1938. 

69.  Occupational  Briefs:  Furniture  Industry;  NY A,  Illinois,  1938. 

70.  Occupational  Briefs:  Fanning;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

71.  Occupational  Briefs:  Millinery;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

72.  Occupational  Briefs:  Music;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

73.  Occupational  Briefs:  Nursing;  NYA,  Illinois,  1937. 

74.  Occupational  Briefs:  Radio  Broadcasting;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

75.  Occupational  Briefs:  Restaurant  Workers;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

76.  Occupational  Briefs:  Store  Ocuupations;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

77.  Occupational  Briefs:  Structural  Iron;  NYA,  Illinois,  1938. 

78.  The  Right  Job;  NYA,  Illinois,  1939. 

79.  Designs  in  Wood  Furniture;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1939. 

80.  Tobacco  Manufacturing  Industry  in  North  Carolina;  NYA,  No.  Caro¬ 

lina,  1939. 

81.  The  Office  ^fachine  Operator,  Pamphlet  No.  4;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

82.  The  Beauty  Operator;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

83.  The  Gasoline  Station  Attendant,  Pamphlet  No.  2;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

84.  Diesel  Engine  Occupations;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

85.  The  Auto  Mechanic;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

86.  The  Pharmacist;  NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

87.  The  Plumber;  NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

88.  The  Undertaker;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

89.  The  Barber;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938, 

90.  The  Letter  Carrier,  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

91.  The  Electrical  Installation  and  Maintenance  Worker;  NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

92.  Appraising  the  Development  of  Skill  in  Filing;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

93.  Appraising  the  Development  of  Youth  in  Producing  High-Quality  Fin¬ 

ished  Copy;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

94.  Appraising  the  Development  of  Skill  in  Typing;  NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

95.  Measuring  the  Development  of  Skill  in  Taking  Dictation;  NYA,  Ohio, 

1938. 

96.  Office  Chair;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1940. 

97.  Executive  Desk ;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1940. 

98.  The  La^vn  Swing;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1939. 

99.  Office  Table;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1940. 

100.  The  Typewriter  Desk;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1939. 

101.  The  Library  Assembly;  NYA,  ^Mississippi,  1939. 

102.  Fire  Escape  Ladder;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1940. 

B.  Reports  and  Administrative  Data 

1.  Basic  Information;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1936. 

2.  College  Aid  and  Graduate  Aid  Program ;  NYA,  Maryland,  1939. 

3.  Directory  of  Social  Agencies;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

4.  Federal  Loans  and  Expenditures;  NYA,  Alabama,  1939. 

5.  Girls’  Resident  Work  Centers;  NYA,  Kansas,  1938. 

6.  Out-of-School  Work  Projects;  NYA,  Kansas,  1938. 
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7.  Report  of  NYA;  NYA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939. 

8.  Report  to  the  State  Advisory  Committee;  NYA,  Oregon,  1938-39. 

9.  Report  to  the  State  Advisory  Committee;  NYA,  Montana,  1939. 

10.  School  Aid  Program;  NYA,  Maryland,  1939-40. 

11.  School  Aid  Work  Projects  (List  of  Su^ested) ;  NYA,  Alabama,  1938. 

12.  Services  to  Youth ;  NYA,  New  York,  1939. 

13.  Student  Aid;  NYA,  Kansas,  1939. 

14.  Student  Aid;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

16.  Summary  Report  of  Operation ;  NYA,  Alabama,  1935-36,  1938-39. 

16.  Where  Are  They  Now?;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

17.  Work  Experience  Resident  Centers;  ;NYA,  Oregon,  1938. 

18.  Work  Ex})erience  Program;  NYA,  Arkansas,  1938-39. 

19.  Work,  Earning,  Learning;  NYA,  Indiana,  1939. 

20.  Youth  Problem  as  a  Part  of  the  Adult  Recreation  Movement;  NYA, 

Kentucky,  1939. 

21.  Work  Experience  Groups;  NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

22.  An  Evaluation  of  the  NYA  Student  Aid  Program  at  Ohio  University; 

NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

23.  Work  Experience  Groups:  Newton  Falls  Work  Experience  Center; 

NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

24.  Wilberforce  Resident  Training  Center;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

25.  The  Cleveland  Guidance  Service;  NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

26.  Scioto  Resident  Training  Center  for  Girls;  NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

27.  Youth  and  NYA  in  Ohio;  NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

28.  The  Related  Information  Program;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1939. 

29.  The  Related  Information  Library  Equipment;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1939. 

30.  The  Related  Information  Library  Supplies  and  How  to  Use  Them; 

NYA,  Miss.,  1939. 

31.  The  Use  of  Nails  and  Screws;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1939. 

32.  Manual  for  Teachers;  NYA,  Illinois,  1937. 

33.  NYA  Resident  Projects;  NYA,  California,  1939. 

34.  The  Regional  (South  Charleston)  Resident  Work  Experience  Project; 

NYA,  West  Virginia,  1938. 

35.  Evaluation  of  the  School  Aid  Program,  1938-39;  NYA,  California, 

1939. 

36.  College  and  Graduate  Aid  Program,  1937-1938 ;  NYA,  California,  1938. 

37.  Negro  in  the  NYA  for  North  Carolina ;  NYA,  North  Carolina,  1939. 

C.  Guidance  and  Educational  Methods 

1.  Cleanliness  (Personal) ;  NYA  ,Kentuckv,  1939. 

2.  Which  College  Shall  I  Choose?;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939-40. 

3.  Guidance  Information;  NYA.  New  Hampshire,  1939. 

4.  Hand  Questions;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

6.  Hobbies  and  Talents;  l^A,  Wisconsin,  1939. 

6.  Introduction  (Your  Vocation);  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

7.  Manners;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 
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8.  How  to  Earn,  How  to  Live;  NYA,  Georgia,  1938. 

9.  Manual  (Guidance) ;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1937. 

10.  Mirror  (Focus  Your) ;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

11.  Placement  and  Guidance  Program;  NYA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1940. 

12.  Problems  of  Youth  (Facing  the);  NYA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939. 

13.  Questions  and  Answers  on  Guidance;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

14.  Responsibility  (The  School’s) ;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

15.  Southern  Accent  on  Youth;  NYA,  Alabama,  1939. 

IG.  Southern  Accent  on  Youth;  NYA,  Florida,  1939. 

17.  The  Thermometer  Drops;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

18.  A  Thought  for  Your  Penny;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

19.  Top-OflF  Your  Costume;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

20.  Vocational  Brief;  NYA,  Texas,  1939. 

21.  Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement;  NYA,  Kansas,  1938. 

22.  Where  to  Young  Vermonters?;  NYA,  Vermont,  1938. 

23.  Youth  Radio  Counselor  Series;  NYA,  Rhode  Island,  1938. 

24.  The  General  Office  Worker,  Pamphlet  No.  3;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

25.  The  Police  Officer;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

26.  How  to  Find  a  Job  in  Greater  Cleveland;  NYA,  Ohio,  1937. 

27.  The  Morale  of  Youth  Workers;  NYA,  Ohio,  1938. 

28.  Hints  on  How  You  Can  Get  a  Job;  NYA,  Mississippi,  1940. 

29.  Job  Opportunities  for  Negro  Youth;  NYA,  Ohio,  1939. 

30.  Elements  of  Guidance;  NYA,  North  Carolina,  1938. 

D.  Circulars  and  General 

1.  BWEP;  NYA,  Alabama,  1938. 

2.  Directory  of  Publications;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1939. 

3.  District  News;  NYA,  Alabama,  1940. 

4.  Do  You  Know?;  NYA,  New  Hampshire,  1939. 

5.  Facts  About  Youth  and  the  NYA;  NYA,  (2)  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939. 

6.  Facts  About  Youth  and  the  NYA;  NYA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939. 

7.  Information;  NYA,  Kentucky,  1938. 

8.  New  Hampshire;  NYA,  New  Hampshire,  1939  (2). 

9.  New  Year  Notes;  NYA,  Maryland,  1939. 

10.  Purpose  and  Program  of  the  NYA  (Brief  Summary  of  the  ) ;  NYA, 

Kansas,  1939. 

11.  Prospectus  of  the  NYA;  NYA,  New  York  State,  1939. 

12.  Rural  Youth ;  NYA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939. 

13.  Student  Aid,  Work,  and  Placement  Program;  NYA,  Iowa,  1939. 

14.  Unemployed  Youths;  NYA,  Iowa,  1940. 

15.  What  is  the  NYA?;  NYA,  Connecticut,  1940. 

16.  Youth,  Work,  and  Learn;  NYA,  Kansas,  1939. 

17.  Youths  Being  Benefited  by  the  l^A;  NYA,  Iowa,  1939. 

18.  Youth  Orchestra  to  Tour  Latin  America;  NYA,  Maryland,  1938. 

19.  Youth  Orchestra  Information  Bulletin;  NYA,  Maryland,  1938. 
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MARK  TWAIN’S  VIEWS  ON  EDUCATION 

Robebt  T.  Olivbb 

BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITT 


Mark  Twain,  America’s  great¬ 
est  humorist,  was  also  an  edu¬ 
cational  philosopher  with  re¬ 
markable  insight.  Although  he  had 
only  a  few  months  of  formal  school¬ 
ing,  and  almost  no  acquaintance  with 
the  “modems”  who  were  revising  the 
educational  theories  of  his  youth,  his 
common  sense  and  observation  led 
him  to  many  liberal  conclusions. 

So  constant  was  his  concern  with 
educational  problems  that  his  com¬ 
ments  on  them  are  found  in  almost 
e^ery  volume  he  wrote.  However,  the 
basic  principles  of  his  “system  of  edu¬ 
cation”  may  be  found  in  a  representa¬ 
tive  selection  of  his  writings,  namely: 
The  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King 
Arthurs  Court,  Pudd’nhead  Wilson, 
What  Is  Man?,  The  American  Claim¬ 
ant,  Following  the  Equator,  his  Let¬ 
ters,  an<l  in  the  official  biography  by 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 

In  this  article  Twain’s  views  are 
set  forth  so  far  as  is  possible  in  his 
own  W’ords.  Almost  all  of  the  quota¬ 
tions  are  from  the  works  that  have 
been  named.  The  remainder  of  his 
writings  have  all  been  examined,  and 
from  them  could  be  drawn  many  more 
comments  to  be  set  down  beside  the 
ones  which  follow.  But,  if  used,  they 
would  only  elaborate  (and  perhaps 
obscure)  —  but  would  not  change  to 
any  important  degree  —  the  summary 
of  Twain’s  educational  theory. 

Twain’s  faith  in  the  power  of  edu¬ 
cation  would  seem  at  times  to  be  al¬ 
most  boundless.  “My  land,  the  power 
of  training!  of  influence!  of  educa¬ 


tion!”  cried  the  Connecticut  Yankee. 
“It  can  bring  a  body  up  to  believe 
anything.  I  had  to  put  myself  in 
Sandy’s  place  to  realize  that  she  was 
not  a  lunatic.  Yes,  and  put  her  in 
mine,  to  demonstrate  how  easy  it  is 
to  seem  a  lunatic  to  a  person  who  has 
not  been  taught  as  you  have  been 
taught.”  Pudd’nhead  Wilson,  in  his 
laconic  calendar,  remarked,  “Training 
is  everything.  The  peach  was  once  a 
bitter  almond;  cauliflower  is  nothing 
but  cabbage  with  a  college  education.” 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  em¬ 
phatic  testimony  of  the  value  of 
training. 

“When  we  set  about  accounting  for 
a  Napoleon,”  Twain  explained,  “or  a 
Shake8|)eare  or  a  Raphael  or  a  Wag¬ 
ner  or  an  Edison  or  other  extraordi¬ 
nary  person,  we  understand  that  the 
measure  of  his  talent  will  not  explain 
the  whole  result,  nor  even  the  largest 
part  of  it;  no,  it  is  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  talent  was  cradled  that  ex¬ 
plains;  it  is  the  training  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  while  it  grew,  the  nurture  it 
got  from  reading,  study,  example,  the 
encouragement  it  gathered  from  self¬ 
recognition  and  recognition  from  the 
outside  at  each  stage  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  :  when  we  know  all  these  details, 
tiien  we  know  why  the  man  was  ready 
when  his  opportunity  came.” 

Amidst  all  his  pessimism  regarding 
what  he  called  “the  damned  human 
race,”  he  still  nourished  the  hope  that 
education  might  lift  man  to  higher 
levels.  “Inestimably  valuable  is  train¬ 
ing,  infiuence,  education,  in  right  di- 
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rections — training  one’s  self-approba¬ 
tion  to  elevate  its  ideals,”  he  said  in 
the  midst  of  the  stark  pessimism  of 
M'hat  Is  Man?  “Training  is  potent. 
Training  toward  higher  and  higher, 
and  ever  higher  ideals  is  worth  any 
man’s  thought  and  labor  and  dili¬ 
gence.”  Then  he  explains  the  broad 
meaning  he  gives  to  the  term.  “Study, 
instruction,  lectures,  sermons?  That 
is  a  part  of  it — but  not  a  large  part. 
I  mean  all  the  outside  influences. 
There  are  a  million  of  them.  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  during  all  his 
waking  hours,  the  human  being  is  un¬ 
der  training.  In  the  very  first  rank 
of  his  trainers  stands  association.  It 
is  his  human  environment  which  in¬ 
fluences  his  mind  and  his  feelings, 
furnishes  him  his  ideals,  and  sets  him 
on  his  road  and  keeps  him  in  it.  If 
he  leave  that  road  he  will  find  him¬ 
self  shunned  by  the  people  whom  he 
most  loves  and  esteems,  and  whose  ap¬ 
proval  he  most  values.  He  is  a  cha¬ 
meleon;  by  the  law  of  his  nature  he 
takes  the  color  of  his  place  of  resort. 
The  influences  about  him  create  his 
pA’eferences,  his  aversions,  his  poli¬ 
tics,  his  tastes,  his  morals,  his  religion. 
He  creates  none  of  these  things  for 
himself.  He  thinks  he  does,  but  that 
is  because  he  has  not  examined  into 
the  matter.” 

As  the  foregoing  extract  hints, 
Twain’s  faith  in  training  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  approval  of  the  formal  educa¬ 
tion  then  offered  in  the  schools,  and 
certainly  not  to  the  methods  then  in 
vogue  with  the  schoolmasters.  He  de- 
j»lored  the  undue  emphasis  placed  on 
“the  artificial  culture  of  books,  which 
adorns  but  doesn’t  reallv  educate.” 
He  was  before  Dewey  in  urging  that 
the  students  be  made  partners  in  the 


inlucational  enterprise.  He  urged  that 
the  teachers  should  eschew  dry  rules, 
explain  the  nature  and  significance  of 
the  facts  as  they  are  studied,  and  help 
tie  students  to  learn,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  doing. 

For  example,  “History,”  he  re¬ 
minded  the  school  masters,  “requires 
a  world  of  time  and  bitter  hard  work 
when  your  ‘education’  is  no  further 
advanced  than  the  cat’s ;  when  you  are 
merely  stuffing  yourself  with  a  mixed- 
up  mess  of  empty  names  and  random 
incidents  and  elusive  dates,  which  no 
one  teaches  you  how  to  interpret,  and 
which,  uninterpreted,  pay  you  not  a 
farthing’s  value  for  your  waste  of 
time.”  History  was  one  of  his  own 
favorite  studies.  He  invented  a 
method  of  teaching  English  history  to 
his  children  —  by  driving  a  row  of 
pegs  in  the  lawn,  each  |>eg  represent¬ 
ing  an  English  king,  and  each  foot  of 
space  between  the  pegs  representing 
one  year  of  their  reigns.  By  this 
method,  supplemented  with  absurd 
drawings  of  the  kings  and  wild  tales 
of  their  times,  history  took  on  glamor 
and  life.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
he  over-estimated  the  relative  value 
among  his  works  of  The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper  was  its  service  in  making 
history  real  to  children.  When  this 
lKX)k  was  dramatize<l  and  presented  on 
the  stage  of  various  children’s  the¬ 
atres,  he  wrote: 

The  children’s  theatre  is  the  only 
teacher  of  morals  and  conduct  and  high 
ideals  that  never  bores  the  pupil,  but 
always  leaves  him  sorry  when  the  lesson 
is  over.  And  as  for  history,  no  other 
teacher  is  for  a  moment  comparable  to 
it:  no  other  can  make  the  dead  heroes 
of  the  world  rise  up  and  shake  the  dust 
cf  the  ages  from  their  bones  and  live 
and  move  and  breathe  and  speak  and  be 
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real  to  the  looker  and  listener :  no  other 
can  make  the  study  of  the  lives  and 
times  of  the  illustrious  dead  a  delight, 
a  splendid  interest,  a  passion;  and  no 
other  can  paint  a  history  lesson  in  col¬ 
ors  that  will  stay,  and  stay,  and  never 
fade. 

He  deplored  the  tendency  to  direct 
all  education  toward  the  professions, 
when  it  was  self-evident  that  not  all 
students  being  educated  could  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  professional  ranks.  “At 
Lome,”  he  declared,  during  his  world 
tour,  “I  once  made  a  speech  deplor¬ 
ing  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  high 
school  in  making  handicrafts  distaste¬ 
ful  to  boys  who  would  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  living  at  trades  and 
agriculture  if  they  had  but  had  the 
good  luck  to  stop  with  the  common 
school.  But  I  made  no  converts.  Not 
one,  in  a  community  overrun  with 
educated  idlers  who  were  above  follow¬ 
ing  their  fathers’  mechanical  trades, 
yet  could  find  no  market  for  their 
book  knowledge.”  Philip  and  Henry, 
in  his  satirical  novel  The  Gilded  Age, 
are  fair  samples  of  intelligent  young 
men  of  this  type;  Berkeley  in  The 
American  Claimant  is  another. 

Twain  dwelt  in  an  age  of  remark¬ 
able  scientific  and  mechanical  ad¬ 
vancement;  he  was  himself  vastly  in¬ 
terested  in  these  fields,  and  in  his 
lKX)ks  foretold  not  only  the  use  of  fin¬ 
ger-prints  to  identify  criminals,  but 
tbe  development  of  television  as  well. 
He  was  among  the  very  first  users  of 
the  telephone  and  the  typewriter.  He 
lost  a  fortune  in  promoting  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  linotype  machine,  and  he 
himself  patented  a  number  of  inven¬ 
tions.  Hence  it  was  but  natural  that 
ho  should  speculate  upon  the  cause  of 
the  mechanical  advance.  Significant¬ 


ly,  he  did  not  ascribe  it  to  the  work  of 
the  schools  in  gathering  and  dissemi- 
uating  information.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  due,  rather,  to  a  new  spirit  of 
open-mindedness,  of  inquiry;  a  turn¬ 
ing  from  tradition  to  experiment.  “If 
I  w'ere  reijuired  to  guess  off-hand,  and 
without  collusion  with  higher  minds, 
what  is  the  bottom  cause  of  the  amaz¬ 
ing  material  and  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  last  fifty  years,”  he  said, 
“I  should  guess  that  it  was  the  mod¬ 
ern-born  and  previously  non-existent 
disposition  on  the  part  of  men  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  new  idea  can  have  value.” 

Twain  himself  had  singularly  little 
of  the  formal  schooling  which  he  de¬ 
plores.  And  he  came  to  regret  that 
fact  in  after  years.  His  biographer, 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  with  question¬ 
able  judgment,  found  comfort  in 
Twain’s  lack  of  training.  “How  for¬ 
tunate  Mark  Twain  w’as  in  his  school¬ 
ing,”  Paine  declared,  “to  be  kept 
away  from  institutional  training,  to 
be  placed  in  one  after  another  of  those 
universities  of  life  whore  the  sole  cur¬ 
riculum  is  the  study  of  the  native  in¬ 
clinations  and  activities  of  mankind! 
Sometimes,  in  after-years,  he  used  to 
regret  the  lack  of  systematic  training. 
Well  for  him — and  for  us — that  he 
c8cai)ed  that  blight.”  It  is  good  to 
know’  that  Twain  himself  rejected 
such  an  idea. 

If  Paine  were  by  chance  right,  it 
w  ould  be  best  to  exclude  all  promising 
young  lads  of  talent  from  the  blight¬ 
ing  effects  of  education — and  then  the 
schools  might  as  well  be  closed,  since, 
as  Twain  pointed  out,  those  without 
talent  need  mechanical  rather  than 
scholastic  training.  No  academic  cri¬ 
tic,  naturally,  would  agree  with  Paine, 
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and  one  of  them,  Edward  Wagen- 
knecht,  found  fault  with  Paine’s  con¬ 
clusion  for  the  following  reasons: 

This  kind  of  thinking  [the  spontane¬ 
ous  kind,  without  formal  training]  has 
its  drawbacks:  one  generalizes  from  in¬ 
sufficient  data ;  one  is  often  carried 
away  by  emotion;  one  fails  sometimes 
to  look  up  the  necessary  information 
and  consequently  must  retrace  one’s 
steps. 

This  judgment  represents  Twain’s 
own  views  more  nearly  than  does  the 
opposite  conclusion  of  Paine. 


In  sum,  we  find  Twain  over-empha¬ 
sizing  the  role  of  environment,  and, 
thence,  strongly  stressing  the  value  of 
education.  He  disliked  the  “stuffing” 
and  rote-memory  methods  of  the 
schoolmasters  of  his  day,  and  advo¬ 
cated  instead  learning  by  association, 
learning  by  doing,  learning  for  plea¬ 
surable  motives  rather  than  from  fear 
of  punishment,  and  learning  for  a 
practical  adjustment  to  a  changing 
w'orld,  rather  than  merely  plodding 
through  a  traditional  curriculum. 


ADAPTING  PLAY  TO  THE  CURRICULUM 

Lesteb  R.  Wheeleb 

STATE  TEACHERS  COL1.EOE 
JOHNSON  CITY,  TENNESSEE 


Fads  in  games,  food  and  fashion 
sweep  over  the  country  at  surpris¬ 
ingly  regular  intervals.  The  pen¬ 
dulum  sw'ings  from  no  spinach  in  one 
generation  to  an  excess  in  the  next, 
then  settles  down  to  a  happy  medium 
between  the  two  extremes  and  spinach 
becomes  a  valuable  asset  to  our  dietary 
habits.  Apparently  education  is  no 
exception  to  these  psychological  phe¬ 
nomena.  In  the  school  room  we  have 
watched  a  change  from  the  Puritan¬ 
ical  “all  work  and  no  play”  through 
a  period  that  might  be  characterized 
“all  play  and  no  work” ;  now  the  trend 
is  following  a  middle  course,  holding 
on  to  the  good  and  discarding  the  bad 
from  both  extremes,  and  developing 
techniques  that  stand  the  tests  of  prac¬ 
tical  classroom  use. 

Although  the  educative  value  of 
play  was  overlooked  by  our  forefathers 
when  they  established  their  first 
schools  in  this  country  and  wrote 
their  first  textbooks,  it  was  recognized 


centuries  before  and  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  developing  jihysical  and 
mental  stamina.  Lorden^  points  out 
in  his  stimulating  article  “Education 
Through  Play”  that  in  the  days  of 
Pericles  the  boy  up  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  went  to  the  playground  in  the 
morning  and  then  to  school  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  He  further  states  that  play 
is  the  one  universal  stimulus  to  the 
intelligence  and, 

“All  educators  are  agreed  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  education  is  the  acquir¬ 
ing  of  an  alertness  of  mind  and  right 
mental  habits.  The  attitude  of  mind 
which  is  found  in  play  is  the  attitude 
ahich  represents  the  greatest  efficiency 
in  all  mental  effort;  for  in  all  good  play 
there  is  complete  absorption  in  the 
thing  at  hand,  entire  forgetfulness  of 
self  and  that  intuitive  following  of 
spirit  guidance  which  leads  to  the  larg¬ 
est  results  with  the  least  effort.” 

There  is  no  question  but  what  play 
should  be  put  into  every  curriculum. 
Teachers  have  long  ago  recognized  its 
merit  as  a  means  of  motivation.  Now 


1  Lorden,  Elarl  E.,  "Eklucation  Through  Play,**  Elducation  5C:  2,  October,  1936,  pp.  69>75. 
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investigations  of  the  new  curriculum 
methods  show  that  play  has  more  in¬ 
trinsic  values.  When  properly  used 
it  becomes  an  ideal  medium  for  learn¬ 
ing;  through  it  the  school  subjects  are 
not  only  learned  more  rapidly,  but 
probably  retained  longer  with  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  satisfaction. 

Several  problems  are  apparent  when 
the  teacher  attempts  to  teach  through 
play.  First,  she  must  understand 
how  a  child  learns  through  experi¬ 
ences.  Unless  she  is  properly  trained 
for  this  experience  method,  she  will 
probably  accomplish  more  through 
formal  instruction,  confining  her  play 
periods  to  recreational  activities  on 
the  playground.  To  be  successful,  the 
teacher  should  be  a  student  of  child 
psychology  who  is  able  to  see  the 
practical  applications  of  theories  to 
each  and  every  one  of  her  pupils. 
Second,  she  must  possess  initiative, 
and  the  ability  to  plan  and  organize 
her  teaching  to  fit  the  requirements 
of  her  various  classes  and  individual 
pupils.  It  requires  much  more  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  guide 
successfully  a  class  through  an  expe¬ 
rience  project,  than  to  assign  each  day 
so  many  problems  in  the  textbook. 

Third,  the  teacher  is  definitely 
handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  mate¬ 
rials  available  for  this  method  of 
teaching.  She  is  forced  to  rely  on 
much  make-shift  equipment  of  ques¬ 
tionable  pedagogical  merit  or  else  de¬ 
vise  her  own  procedures  that  are  ex- 
]>ensive  both  in  time  and  efficiency. 
“Practice  materials  prepared  by  ex¬ 
perts  seem  to  be  more  effective  than 
learning  exercises  prepared  by  teach¬ 
ers,”  conclude  ^fonroe  and  Engle- 


hart.*  While  they  have  reference 
only  to  arithmetic  materials,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  equally  true  for  reading.  Few 
teachers  ever  acquire  the  skill  of 
manuscript  writing  required  to  form 
words  on  the  blackboard  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  identical  with  the  bold 
face  type  of  the  primer,  nor  do  they 
have  the  time  to  reproduce  in  such 
detail  drill  exercises  and  work  mate¬ 
rials.  Much  time  is  extravagantly 
spent  on  such  procedures  with  the  re¬ 
sults  so  poorly  done  that  the  transfer 
of  learning  from  charts,  signs,  and 
.«eat  work  to  the  reading  books  must 
be  very  low.  It  is  also  difficult  for 
the  teacher  to  find  the  time,  even 
though  she  has  the  training,  to  work 
out  in  detail  applications  of  the  peda¬ 
gogical  principles  that  should  charac¬ 
terize  various  forms  of  practice  mate¬ 
rials.  In  order  to  insure  efficiency  in 
the  learning  process,  the  laws  of  learn¬ 
ing,  principles  of  identical  elements, 
motivation,  and  various  other  factors 
should  be  considered  carefully  when 
working  out  supplementary  material. 
After  all,  children  are  adults  in  mini¬ 
ature,  and  conservation  of  time  and 
energy  is  as  imi>ortant  to  them  in 
fheir  own  w’ay  as  it  is  to  the  teacher 
or  the  man  in  the  business  world.  By 
planning  her  work  on  an  efficiency 
basis,  a  teacher  may  not  only  lighten 
the  routine  of  her  own  job,  but  she 
points  the  way  whereby  her  pupils 
may  learn  by  the  easiest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method.  In  addition  to  the 
greater  amount  of  satisfaction  result¬ 
ing  from  this  method,  there  is  time 
and  energv’^  left  for  various  wider  ex¬ 
periences,  in  and  out  of  school,  so 
valuable  in  developing  a  well-integrat- 


2  Monroe,  W.  S.,  and  Enjrelhart.  Max  D..  "A  Critical  Summary  of  Rcaoarch  Relating  to  tha 
Teaching  of  Arithmetic,”  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  College  of  Education.  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  19S1,  p.  45. 
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ed  personality  in  both  the  teacher  and 
the  child. 

Granted  that  play  is  an  ideal  me¬ 
dium  for  learning,  how  can  we  suc¬ 
cessfully  weave  it  into  the  curricu¬ 
lum?  First,  let  us  consider  the  old 
type  of  curriculum  which  stresses  for¬ 
mal  methods  of  instruction.  Here 
drill  in  some  form  constitutes  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  the  supplementary  work. 
William  A.  Brownell’  of  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  has  contributed  much  in 
formulating  new  trends  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  arithmetic,  concludes  that  “drill 
is  exceedingly  valuable  for  increasing, 
fixing,  maintaining  and  rehabilitating 
efficiency  otherwise  developed.”  He 
further  adds,  “Drill  represents  a  valu¬ 
able  method  of  teaching  in  the  final 
si  ages  of  learning.”^  A  critical  sum¬ 
mary  of  investigations  on  this  point, 
reviewed  by  Monroe  and  Engelhart,® 
indicates  that  systematic  drill  is  a 
valuable  teaching  technique  to  in¬ 
crease  arithmetic  achievement.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  “to  drill  or  not  to 
drill,”  but  rather  a  problem  of  what 
kind  of  drill  to  use. 

In  the  formal  curriculum,  drill 
should  give  the  child  an  opportunity 
to  use  the  facts  he  has  already  learned. 
He  will  get  more  satisfaction  out  of 
this  drill  if  it  is  well  motivated  around 
his  interests  and  within  his  universe. 
Idany  teachers  successfully  motivate 
their  drill  through  play,  using  games, 
races,  achievement  charts,  etc.,  but 
few  make  drill  a  play  activity  in  it¬ 
self.  “Never  include  in  any  drill  ma¬ 
terial  an  example  that  you  cannot  put 


into  a  realistic  story  problem,”  says 
W’ashburne®  of  the  Winnetka  schools. 
We  would  like  to  further  add  that  by 
making  drill  itself  “a  realistic  story 
problem”  one  not  only  motivates  but 
actually  teaches  through  play.  The 
drill  period  in  even  the  most  formal 
classroom  can  successfully  become  a 
play  activity  by  applying  the  proper 
techniques  in  planning  and  construct¬ 
ing  the  materials.  The  drill  should 
be-  integrated  to  use  more  than  one 
subject  at  a  time;  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  spelling  can  be  worked 
naturally  into  any  project.  W'ork- 
books  designed  for  use  in  the  formal 
school  room  are  beginning  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  element  of  play.  An  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  this  type  of  workbook 
is  “In  Numberland”  of  the  Self-Help 
Number  Series  by  Clark  and  Cush¬ 
man.^  Here  are  successful  card 
games.  Tenpins,  An  Airplane  Ride, 
Baseball,  Boat  Races,  and  various 
other  activity  drills  outlined  so  that 
any  teacher,  by  following  the  direc¬ 
tions,  might  turn  her  drill  from  stale- 
iiess  into  zest.  This  factor  of  vary¬ 
ing  drill  through  play  should  be  an 
important  point  for  the  teacher  to 
consider  when  she  is  choosing  a  work- 
lx)ok  for  her  classes,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  most  progressive  trend  in 
drill  material,  but  because  she  will  be 
able  to  teach  more  efficiently  through 
this  method. 

In  the  new  curriculum,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  spelling  and  other 
subjects  take  their  place  as  tools  with 
which  the  child  may  be  better  equipped 


3  Brownell,  Wm.  A..  “The  Effects  of  Premature  Drill  In  Third-Grade  Arithmetic,”  J.  Eduoa. 
Res.  29:  1,  September,  19.35. 

4  Brownell,  Wm.  A..  “The  Development  of  Children's  Number  Ideas  Ih  the  Primary  Grades,” 
Thesis.  University  of  Chicaaro,  1928,  p.  200. 
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6  Washbume,  Carleton,  “Functional  Arithmetic,”  Educa.  Method,  18:  4,  January,  1937,  pp. 
167-170. 

7  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1936. 
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to  work,  think  and  live.  The  three 
R’b  take  <hi  meaning  for  the  child  be- 
cauae  he  has  a  reason  for  using  them. 
Through  the  experience  method  of 
learning  the  child  is  motivated  by  the 
necessity  to  learn.  “Experience  is  the 
best  teacher”  and  “Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention”  are  old,  old  ad¬ 
ages,  yet  it  is  only  very  recently  that 
their  wisdom  has  been  widely  recog¬ 
nized  as  applying  to  children.  The 
merits  of  this  new  teaching  program 
have  been  demonstrated  by  many 
school  systems,  especially  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  arithmetic.  The  experiments 
with  the  new  curriculum  arithmetic 
made  by  Carroll  R.  Reed*  in  the  ^fin- 
neapolis  schools  illustrates  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  placing  teaching  emphasis  on 
problems  having  social  values  rather 
than  rote  learning  of  number  facts. 
Woody*  does  not  agree  with  Reed  that 
maturity  is  needed  for  learning  arith¬ 
metic  facts.  lie  says  that  formal  in¬ 
struction  should  be  postponed  “not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  child’s  immaturity  of 
ability  to  learn,  but  to  develop  mean¬ 
ings,  experiences,  and  have  time  for 
more  reading,  language  or  play  acti¬ 
vities.” 

Teachers  in  the  new  type  schools 
are  finding  that  play  is  the  normal 
medium  for  teaching  through  experi¬ 
ences.  By  carefully  planned  and  su¬ 
pervised  projects  based  on  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs  of  the  children,  learn¬ 
ing  to  read,  add,  etc.,  becomes  mean¬ 
ingful  and  functional.  Wahlstrom*® 
found  that  buying”  was  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  arithmetic  activity  of 


third  grade  children.  Pre juration 
for  this  need  is  seen  in  the  “store  pro¬ 
ject”  so  commonly  used  in  the  lower 
grades.  Other  projects  often  used 
are:  Post  Office,  Library,  Pets,  Radio 
Broadcast  Station,  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Study  of  Birds,  Flowers,  A 
Hen,  the  Calendar,  Moon,  Thermome¬ 
ter,  etc.  Opportunity  is  given  for  all 
sorts  of  useful  and  meaningful  expe¬ 
riences. 

Progressive  teachers  find  games 
make  successful  teaching  devices,  and 
by  using  them  to  supplement  the  pro¬ 
ject  methods,  they  give  additional  in¬ 
teresting  activities  to  the  schoolroom. 
Woody**  suggests  such  games  as  Dom¬ 
inoes,  Parchesi,  and  Tx)tto  as  good 
number  experiences  for  children  in 
the  lower  grades.  Hooper  and  Strat¬ 
ton,**  in  the  public  schools  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  have  found  the  following  list 
of  games  successful  for  teaching  m 
grades  I  and  II:  Ring  Toss,  Domi¬ 
noes,  Bean  Bag,  Rainbow  Fish  Pond, 
Peter  Rabbit,  Peggity,  Parchesi,  Five 
Black  Cats,  Tiddledy  Winks,  Jack 
Straws,  Ten  Pins,  Lotto,  Polly  Anna, 
Push-Me-Up,  Winnie-the-Pooh,  and 
Tom  Mix  Circus  Game.  Such  games 
as  Bingo,  Old  Maids,  and  Anagrams, 
have  also  found  their  way  into  the 
school  rooms. 

Scientifically  constructed  teaching 
materials  adapted  to  new  educational 
trends  are  limited;  publishers  are 
slow  to  meet  the  needs  of  progressive 
teachers.  Much  of  the  material  de¬ 
signed  to  follow  the  new  developments 
in  education  falls  short  in  one  respect 


•  Reed.  Carroll  R..  “Course  of  Studv  In  ArlthmeUc,"  Elementary  Schools,  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  VI.  Minneapolia,  Ifinneaota,  19S5. 

S  Woody,  Cllirord,  “When  Shall  Systematic  Instruction  in  ArithmeUc  Begin?”  Educational 
Method,  IS:  4,  January,  1937,  pp.  It5*l<7. 

10  Wahistrom.  Ebbs  L..  “The  Computational  Arithmetic  of  Social  Experiences  of  Third 
Grade  Children,”  J.  Educa.  Rec.  30:  3,  October,  1030,  pp.  124>130. 

11  Op.  cit. 

IS  Hooper,  I.a.ura.  and  Stratton,  Barbara,  “Developing  Number  Con'cepta  with  Toung  Chil¬ 
dren.”  Educa.  Method,  16:  4.  January.  1937,  pp.  193*198. 
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or  another  because  it  does  not  consider  many  facts  at  one  time.  Third,  there 
all  the  factors  both  of  principles  of  are  no  means  of  class  or  individual 
teaching  and  mechanics  of  construe-  check  either  for  accuracy  or  to  deter- 
tion.  An  investigation  of  various  mine  whether  achievement  is  increased 
readers  shows  such  lack  of  uniformity  by  their  use.  While  play  is  valuable 
in  vocabulary  that  it  is  difficult  for  as  an  activity  in  itself,  if  it  is  to  be 
the  teacher  to  find  satisfactory  supple-  used  as  a  medium  for  learning,  there 
mentary  reading  material  for  her  be-  should  be  objective  methods  of  check- 
ginners,  and  no  one  reading  scries  has  ing  and  measuring  its  efficiency  as  a 
sufficient  material  at  any  one  level  to  teaching  device.  With  the  proper 
meet  the  needs  of  the  average  child.**  materials,  this  may  be  done  without 
Supplementary  materials  for  the  dass-  detracting  in  any  way  from  the  play 
room  consist  mostly  of  work-book  situation.  Too  often  teachers  have 
types.  An  example  of  what  can  be  failed  vrith  their  play-work  program 
done  toward  integrating  the  primary  because  they  are  not  able  to  carry 
curriculum  is  illustrated  by  “Number  through  this  final  step;  it  is  most  im- 
Stories”  in  the  Curriculum  Founda-  |)ortant  that  the  teacher  know  the  ex- 
tion  Series  by  Studebaker,  Findley,  act  progress  each  individual  is  mak- 
Knight  and  Gray.**  Here  reading,  ing,  with  what  method  or  activity  he 
writing,  number-work,  etc.,  all  become  profits  most,  and  thus  be  able  to  guide 
a  part  of  a  fascinating  story ;  the  ac-  each  child  in  the  type  of  learning  best 
companying  work-book,  however,  lacks  fitting  his  individual  needs.  Fourth, 
variety  and  activity  situations  so  im-  these  games  are  limited  in  school- 
portant  for  play-drill  programs.  room  use,  and  are  not  scaled  to  meet 

Of  the  special  games  listed  by  the  needs  of  various  levels  of  the  class 
teachers  as  successful  for  instructional  oi  individual  pupils, 
purposes  it  will  be  noticed  that,  with  Primary  teachers  agree  that  there 
only  a  few  exceptions,  all  are  designed  is  a  great  need  for  more  teaching  ma¬ 
te  entertain  rather  than  to  teach,  terials  adapted  to  the  new  trends  in 
When  critically  analyzed  from  a  peda-  education.  Most  of  the  material  now 
g(^ical  point  of  view  they  appear  well  available  consists  of  either  work  ma- 
motivated  and  offer  opportunity  for  terial  or  purely  play  material.  Some 
bioader  concepts,  especially  with  num-  of  the  better-trained  teachers  are  able 
bers,  but  fall  short  in  other  respects,  to  integrate  the  two  extremes  into  a 
First,  the  mechanics  of  printing  do  fairly  successful  play-work  curricu- 
not  conform  to  the  best  practise  for  lum;  others  find  the  task  difficult.  In 
school  purposes.  This  may  handicap  an  attempt  to  provide  the  teacher  with 
many  children  in  the  early  grades,  some  classroom  materials  which  moti- 
Second,  some  of  the  games  such  as  vate  and  teach  through  play,  the  au- 
Lotto,  Bingo,  etc.,  are  constsructed  thor  has  worked  out  a  series  of  educa- 
for  the  adult  level  and  present  too  tional  games,  Itead-0,  Count-0,  Add- 

13  Se«:  Oates,  A.  I.,  “The  Psychological  Baals  of  Remedial  Reading,’’  Education  Record, 
17: 10,  Oct.,  1330;  Hockett,  J.  A.,  and  Neeley,  D.  P.,  “A  Comparison  of  the  Vocabularies 
of  Thirty-Three  Primers,”  EHem.  I^h.  J.  37:3,  Nov.,  1980,  pp.  130-203;  Dolch,  E.  W.,  “BfBclency 
of  Primers  In  Teaching  Word  Recognition,"  J.  EJd.  Res.  28,  Dec.,  1934,  pp.  271-276;  Koran,  T.  O., 
'The  Vocabulary  of  Primary  Reading,”  Cath.  Ekluc.  Review  32,  Dec.,  W34,  pp.  590-007. 

14  Scott  Foresman  and  Co.,  N.  T.,  1932. 
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O,  MuU-0,  etc.*®  These  games  are 
based  on  a  play  technique  that  has 
long  been  popular  with  both  children 
and  adults,  and  is  adapted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  grade  levels  of  the 
curriculum.  Before  recommending 
this  technique,  its  instructional  mer¬ 
its  were  determined  through  carefully 
controlled  exj)eriments  in  the  public 
schools,  and  also  by  submitting  the 
games  to  the  criticisms  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers  and  educational 
authorities.  In  presenting  these 
games  in  this  discussion,  we  realize 
they  have  their  shortcomings,  and  we 
make  no  claim  that  they  are  unparal¬ 
leled  as  play-work  materials.  We  feel 
justified,  however,  in  maintaining  that 
they  represent  a  new  trend  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  supplementary  teaching 
materials  and  will  help  the  average 
teacher  to  increase  her  efficiency  and 
te  add  variety  and  interest  to  her 
si'hoolroom. 

The  games  are  played  by  a  flash- 
card  technique.  The  teacher  directs, 
and  the  class  plays  on  individual 
cards  which  have  words  or  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  flashcards.  The 
flashcards  are  shuffled  and  presented, 
one  at  a  time,  to  the  class.  The  cril- 
dren  put  a  token  on  each  word  or 
number  which  they  find  on  their  card. 
There  is  an  individual  and  group 
check  for  accuracy  and  speed,  and  in¬ 
numerable  variations  are  provided 
both  for  the  play  activity  and  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes.  The  materials  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  set  are  sufficient  for  a 
class  of  forty  or  forty-five  children. 
I'he  games  may  be  used  successfully 
as  supplementary  material  with  either 


large  or  small  classes,  for  either  group 
or  individual  instruction,  by  any 
teacher  in  any  type  of  school.  The 
liead-0  games  are  built  from  Gate’s 
Vocabulary  List  for  Primary  Grades, 
OTanged  throughout  the  series  ac¬ 
cording  to  frequency  of  occurrence 
in  the  child’s  reading  materials.  By 
progressing  through  the  series  in  con¬ 
secutive  order,  a  basic  vocabulary  may 
be  built  up  for  primary  reading.  Be¬ 
sides  vocabulary  drill,  Read-O  teaches 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  phrases,  clauses  and  sentences, 
giving  the  child  wide  experiences  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  reading  pro¬ 
cess.  Incidentally  it  gives  opportu¬ 
nity  to  use  number  work  when  pass¬ 
ing  out  tokens,  cards,  etc.,  and  by 
keeping  charts  or  records  of  daily 
achievement. 

Count-0  is  a  pedagogical  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  Lotto.  It  has  all 
the  fascinating  qualities  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  game,  but  is  stepped  down  to  the 
first-grade  level.  Instead  of  present¬ 
ing  all  the  numbers  at  one  time, 
Count-0  uses  in  one  game  only  the 
numerals  0-50,  and  in  the  other,  found 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  cards  50- 
100.  In  either  game,  the  numbers 
used  may  be  reduced  still  further  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher  so  that 
only  0-25,  25-50,  or  50-75,  75-100  are 
presented  at  one  time.  Lotto  makes 
use  of  only  90  numbers,  while  Count- 
0  uses  all  the  numerals  from  0-100, 
the  usual  requirement  for  the  first- 
grade  curriculum.  By  using  the 
flashcard  technique,  many  variations 
are  added  to  the  game.  Xot  only  are 
the  numbers  always  before  the  class, 


15  RBAD-O,  Series  lA  and  IB.  Ist  half  Grade  I;  READ-O,  Series  IC  and  ID.  2nd  half  Grade 
I:  READ-O.  Series  IIA  and  IIB.  Grade  II;  COUVT-O.  Series  lA  and  IB.  Grade  I:  ADD-O.  Serlee 
lA  and  IB.  Grade  II;  MUI.T-O.  Series  I A  and  IB.  Grades  III  and  IV.  The  Augsburg  Publishers. 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  193#.  1987. 
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but  they  may  be  grouped  into  “fami¬ 
lies”  to  teach  consecutive  order. 
Couni-0  also  has  a  distinct  advantage 
as  a  teaching  and  drill  device  because 
of  its  system  of  checking.  Add-0,  de¬ 
signed  for  use  any  time  after  number 
concepts  have  been  taught,  teaches  and 
drills  the  hundred  addition  combina¬ 
tions.  The  correct  answers  are  always 
before  the  children.  Accuracy  is 
checked  and  speed  is  regulated  so  as 
to  eliminate  undesirable  habits  in 
computation.  Mult-0  is  similarly  de¬ 
signed  to  teach  and  drill  the  hundred 
multiplication  facts. 

In  constructing  these  games  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  them  sound 
lH)th  in  theory  and  practice.  They 
are  based  on  approved  psychological 
and  pedagogical  principles,  and  the 
experimental  results  indicate  that  they 
actually  teach  through  play.  By 
]»laying  Read-0  twenty  minutes  a 
day,  children  in  Grade  IB  learn  a 
basic  vocabulary  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  children  of  equal  abilities  in 
similar  schools  taught  by  the  regular 
teaching  methods.  There  is  marked 
transfer,  not  only  in  interest,  but  in 
the  improvement  in  reading  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  teachers’  estimates  and  stan¬ 
dardized  reading  tests.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  teachers  that  interest  in 
the  Read-0  games  develops  a  “read¬ 
ing  readiness,”  and  the  longer  the 
children  play  the  games  the  more  they 
enjoy  them.  Experiments  show  that 
the  average  child  in  Grade  IB,  by 
playing  Add-0,  learns  between  two 
and  three  combinations  a  day,  while 
similar  groups  not  using  the  game 
learn  about  one  combination  a  day.^® 
Not  only  do  children  learn  quicker  by 

16  Detailed  description  and  the  results  of 
Ilcation. 
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play,  but  retention  is  probably  great¬ 
er  and  they  gain  more  satisfaction 
through  pleasant  ex{>eriences. 

When  the  progressive  primary 
teacher  looks  about  for  some  new  sup¬ 
plementary  materials,  what  criteria 
has  she  for  judging  the  best?  The 
following  suggestions  may  help  her  to 
make  a  selection: 

1.  Mechanics  of  printing  should 
])Hrallel  the  best  practice  in  textbook 
construction. 

2.  Should  be  constructed  of  strong, 
durable  material  that  will  stand  the 
hard  use  of  the  classroom. 

3.  Pictures  with  a  high  degree  of 
color  saturation,  involving  action  and 
humor. 

4.  The  page  or  working  surface 
should  be  at  least  five  by  seven  inches. 

5.  Color  interest  should  satisfy 
preference  of  the  young  child:  blue 
red  and  yellow. 

G.  Should  be  naturally  motivated 
by  play  and  an  effective  method  of 
learning  through  activity. 

7. ,  The  mechanics  of  drill  and 
teaching  should  be  hidden  from  the 
child. 

8.  Method  of  checking  results 
should  be  accurate  and  reliable. 

9.  Interest  should  increase  as  the 
activity  progresses. 

10.  Adapted  to  age,  grade  and 
ability  levels  of  the  children. 

11.  Closely  correlated  with  school 
work. 

12.  Adequate  provision  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences. 

13.  The  activity  may  go  on  with¬ 
out  direct  participation  of  the  teacher. 

experiments  are  now  beins  prepared  for  pub* 
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14.  Should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  psychological  and  pedagogical 
principles  of  economical  learning. 

15.  Should  encourage  both  group 
and  individual  activity. 

16.  Should  be  reasonable  in  price. 

17.  Should  be  simple  and  easy  to 
administer. 

In  summarizing,  we  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  play  as  a  teach- 
irg  technique.  The  opinion  among 
progressive  educators  is  that  it  should 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum;  psychologists  show  that  it  is  an 
ideal  medium  for  learning;  and  teach¬ 
ers  have  long  been  using  it  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  means  of  motivation.  By  plan¬ 
ning  a  well-balanced  play-work  pro¬ 
gram  so  as  to  integrate  work  and  play 
into  one  acti\ity,  children  achieve 
njore,  increase  retention,  and  enjoy 
greater  satisfaction  in  their  school 


work.  There  are  obvious  difficulties 
in  developing  play  as  a  successful 
teaching  technique;  first,  the  scarcity 
of  teachers  trained  to  understand  the 
significance  of  play  and  its  relation 
to  learning;  and  second,  the  scarcity 
of  materials  adapted  to  teaching 
through  play.  In  the  curriculum 
stressing  formal  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  play  may  be  successfully  used  by 
substituting  educational  games  for 
rote  learning  and  formal  drill.  In 
the  new  curriculum  play  is  used 
through  projects  or  experience  meth¬ 
ods,  as  well  as  in  games.  There  are 
found  in  some  texts  and  workbooks 
practical  suggestions  for  harnessing 
play,  and  there  is  also  available  a  se¬ 
ries  of  educational  games  especially 
designed  for  school-room  use.  There 
seems  to  be  an  urgent  need  for  more 
objective  criteria  for  the  selection  and 
evaluation  of  play-work  materials. 


EDITORIAL 

CONFIDENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

Gael  G.  Miltab 


The  word  confidence  has  been 
greatly  bandied  about  in  politi¬ 
cal  argument  during  recent  years. 
For  instance,  a  certain  group  believes 
that  our  economic  life  would  be  much 
more  vigorous  if  private  business  had 
more  confidence  in  the  administration. 
No  doubt  these  critics  have  hit  upon 
a  key  word.  For  successful  human 
relations,  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  words  in  the  language,  and  it  can 
be  applied  to  education  with  as  much 
force  as  to  any  other  activity. 

Confidence  calls  for  mutuality.  It 
says,  “I  trust  yoT),  and  you  trust  me.” 
For  results  in  education,  there  must 


be  primary  confidence  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  teacher  and  administrator, 
administrator  and  governing  board, 
governing  board  and  supporting  pub¬ 
lic.  Also  there  must  be  a  sort  of  sec¬ 
ondary  confidence  among  the  groups 
not  in  immediate  contact. 

Of  all  these  confidences,  the  most 
important  is  that  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  Yet  we  have  numerous  teach¬ 
ers  who  do  not  enjoy  it.  Some  hardly 
believe  that  teaching  is  a  respectable 
career,  and  their  half-hearted  efforts 
undermine  pupil  confidence.  Many 
teachers,  especially  young  ones,  do  not 
know  sufficiently  the  subject  matter 
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they  were  hired  to  present.  Pupils 
discover  this  fact  quickly,  and  at  once 
the  natural  pupil-teacher  relation  is 
weakened.  Too  many  teachers  now 
assigned  to  guidance  work  do  not  get 
pupil  confidence  because  their  life  ex¬ 
perience  is  too  limited.  Too  many 
have  had  a  school  career  only,  and  now 
they  are  attempting  to  advise  pupils 
whose  talents  and  bents  are  in  fields 
for  them  untried  or  even  unobserved. 
Some  teachers,  especially  collie  pro¬ 
fessors,  think  they  are  too  brilliant 
to  do  much  teaching.  Their  time  is 
to  be  spent  in  research  or  in  writing 
books,  and  administrators  use  public 
money  intended  for  instruction  to  keep 
them  in  bread  and  butter.  Certainly 
such  teachers  do  not  enjoy  full  confi¬ 
dence  from  intelligent  college  students 
who  want  a  high  type  of  instruction. 

Lack  of  confidence  between  teacher 
and  pupil  can  be  laid  more  at  the  door 
of  the  teacher  and  his  managers  than 
at  the  door  of  the  pupil,  but  pupils 
these  days  are  far  from  sound  reposi¬ 
tories  of  confidence.  A  large  number 
are  “spoiled  kids,”  the  result  of  par¬ 
ent  bungling.  Their  desires  for  an 


education  are  pretty  numb  because 
they  have  been  so  well  maintained  in 
a  luxurious  life  and  have  promise  of 
so  continuing.  Another  group,  forced 
to  remain  in  school  because  of  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  laws,  are  certainly 
discouraging  to  a  teacher’s  confidence 
because  of  their  resistance  to  learning. 
Essentially,  perhaps  they  are  misfits 
to  the  type  of  school  they  must  attend. 
Still  another  group  of  pupils  that  do 
not  merit  much  teacher  confidence  are 
those  who  use  schools  and  colleges — 
especially  colleges — to  develop  mostly 
a  social  standing. 

The  best  single  recommendation  for 
improving  confidence  between  teacher 
and  pupil  probably  comes  from  edu¬ 
cators  who  think  the  time  is  now  here 
for  much  better  trained  and  much  beb 
ter  selected  teachers.  Certainly  enor¬ 
mous  advances  can  be  made  in  this 
direction,  but,  to  be  sure,  education 
boards  and  the  public  must  be  made 
ready  to  pay  the  price  for  diverting 
brains  and  talent  from  lucrative  voca¬ 
tions  into  teaching  and  keeping  it 
there. 
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The  College  Charts  Its  Course.  By 
R.  Freeman  Butts.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  1939. 

Professor  Butts  has  given  us  a  much- 
needed  book  in  college  administration 
and  teaching,  and  he  has  done  his  work 
well. 

Among  the  virtues  of  the  book  are  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  fairness,  its  bibli* 
Qgraphies  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  in 
the  footnotes,  its  historic  approach.  While 
the  author  obviously  classifies  himself 
with  the  progressives  in  educational  the¬ 
ory,  he  states  fairly  the  views  of  the  tra¬ 
ditionalists  and  selects  prominent  leaders 
among  them  to  state  their  views.  The 
bibliographies  would  enable  one  desiring 
to  pursue  the  subject  in  minute  detail  to 
sstisfy  his  needs — and  more.  The  book  is 
well  documented  for  the  use  of  scholars 
and  yet  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

A  major  part  of  the  book  is  given  to  a 
discussion  of  the  traditional  and  elective 
systems,  and  their  variants.  The  author 
shows  well  the  wide  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  same  institutions  on  the  merits 
of  the  two  systems.  Thus,  at  Harvard 
Lowell  differs  profoundly  from  Eliot,  at 
Columbia  Dewey  from  Butler,  at  Chicago 
Gideonse  from  Hutchins.  It  is  a  mark  of 
real  intellectual  vigor  and  tolerance  in 
the  universities  that  such  differences  ex¬ 
ist  among  colleagues  and  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  them  is  not  restricted.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  high  infiuence  of 
Harvard  leadership  —  in  Eliot  for  free 
election,  in  Lowell  for  concentration. 

This  reviewer  subscribes  to  the  view  of 
the  author  and  his  party  that  education 
cannot  be  static  but  must  be  in  intimate 
relation  to  the  times;  and  that  it  must 
be  social  rather  than  individualistic.  But 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  outline  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  e<iucation  of  modem  and  social 
direction  than  a  philosophy  of  education 
that  finds  its  chief  means  and  agencies 
in  the  past.  To  say  that  education  must 
be  stated  in  terms  of  modem  needs  is  to 
presume  that  we  know  what  these  needs 


are.  To  the  traditionalist  much  of  the 
modem  and  social  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  meaningless  jargon.  To  them  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  say  that  scholar¬ 
ship  and  learning  are  the  reaction  of  the 
student’s  mind  and  behavior  to  what  is 
presented  to  him.  It  would  be  better  all 
around  if  the  social  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  stated  in  less  abstract  terms 
so  that  he  that  runneth  may  read — and 
understand.  The  progressives  say  much 
of  fitting  the  needs  of  education  to  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  they  ought  also  to  state  in 
definite  terms  how  this  is  to  be  done.  We 
have  yet  a  long  way  to  go  to  clarify  our 
educational  philosophy  and  apply  it  to 
the  everyday  work  of  the  schools. 

And  if  they  maintain  that  free  election 
must  be  restrained  by  wise  guidance,  we 
all  know  how  much  this  faculty  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  guidance  is  characterized  by 
personal  and  professional  partisanship 
and  often  by  sheer  incompetence. 

Professor  Butts  has  done  well  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  views  of  progressives  who  de¬ 
cry  the  sharp  separation  of  culture  and 
vocation.  The  liberal  arts  college  has  ex¬ 
tolled  its  aim  of  learning  for  itself  with¬ 
out  regard  to  use.  But  practically  it  has 
never  pursued  this  aim  exclusively;  for 
niany  of  its  students  the  college  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  preparation  for  vocation — 
for  teaching,  the  ministry  or  other  calling. 

Unfortunately  much  of  our  educational 
theory  is  propounded  by  college  profes¬ 
sors  whose  interests  have  brought  them 
tci  their  present  positions  and  so  to  the 
defense  of  their  fields  of  learning.  It 
would  be  profitable  to  collate  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  wise  men  and  women  long  out  of 
college  or  who  have  never  been  there. 
They  might  have  something  to  teach 
school  and  college  teachers.  To  them  a 
philosophy  of  education  would  be  a  very 
practical  thing  and  not  pure  theory  and 
to  them  educational  philosophers  might 
well  give  an  attentive  ear. — Arthub  H. 
Wii.de,  Boston  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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Modern  Physics.  By  Charle$  E.  Dull, 
Head  ot  Science  Department,  West  Side 
High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.  Henry  Holt 
d,  Co.,  N.  Y.  $1.80.  597  pages  with  in¬ 

dices  and  appendices.  1939. 

The  one  who  reads  and  studies  books 
has  his  own  mental  attitude  toward  them, 
his  psychological  and  scholarly  reactions, 
his  likes  and  dislikes.  A  part  of  our  in¬ 
terest  in  some  books  comes  from  a  sort 
of  pleasing  aura  which  they  radiate.  Not 
all  of  the  value  of  a  book  comes  from  its 
contents,  from  the  way  the  book  is  illus- 
trate<l,  nor  from  the  form  in  which  it  is 
presented  to  the  public.  Deeper  than 
these  superficial  appearances  and  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  information  and  inspiration 
which  are  within,  there  is  an  effulgence 
of  beauty,  a  book  personality  (if  there 
is  such  a  thing),  and  a  silent  invitation 
to  rend.  It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that 
this  book  on  .Vodcrn  Phynlcn  has  some  of 
these  inviting  and  challenging  qualities. 

Of  first  interest  to  many  a  student  is 
the  inexpensiveness  of  this  wholesome 
volume.  When  many  books  of  smaller 
size  and  less  information,  of  fewer  illus¬ 
trations  and  smaller  compass,  are  selling 
for  a  much  greater  price,  it  is  comfort¬ 
ing  to  an  eager  student  to  know  that  he 
can  get  a  good  book  on  Physics  for  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

The  pages  are  large  and  the  type  used 
is  attractive.  There  are  many  illustra¬ 
tions  that  really  illustrate,  and  there  are 
all  sorts  of  aids  to  both  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  book  has  to 
do  with  many  of  our  present-day  prob¬ 
lems  in  industry,  in  the  home  and  labora¬ 
tory,  and  in  the  lives  of  all  people.  Such 
subjects  as  Matter  and  Mechanics,  Molec¬ 
ular  Phj’sics,  Force,  Energy’,  Heat,  Sound, 
Light,  Electricity,  Radio,  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  are  taken  up,  each  subject  being  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  unit  of  instruction.  A  very 
important  part  of  each  discussion  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  writer  begins, 
urually’,  with  some  familiar  fact  or  inci¬ 
dent,  then  moves  on,  taking  the  reader 
with  him,  into  unknown  fields  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  facts. 


This  book  is  timely,  up-to-date,  and 
practical.  It  is  a  good  book  for  students 
tr.  read  and  possess,  and  it  is  a  practical 
book  for  every  teacher  of  Science  to  add 
tc  his  own  library. — Eabuc  .-Vmos  Bbooks, 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

The  Geographic  Basis  of  American 
Economic  Life.  By  Harold  Hull  McCarty. 
New  York.  Harper  and  Brothers.  1940. 
702  pages.  $3.75. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text 
ir  an  introductory  course  in  the  field  of 
commerce,  economics,  and  geography. 
The  present  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  is  appraised  and  a  back¬ 
ground  is  provided  for  those  who  wish 
further  to  pursue  studies  in  economics 
and  business  administration.  The  author 
employs  techniques  of  ecology  as  well  as 
those  of  the  more  traditional  geography. 
Copious  maps  and  charts;  pictures;  an 
annotated  bibliography ;  a  glossary  of 
terms;  and  questions  and  exercises  help 
make  the  volume  an  attractive  classroom 
text.  The  volume  is  a  sound  and  compre¬ 
hensive  text  for  a  course  that  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  an  increasingly  greater 
appeal  as  the  days  go  by. — Wn.LiAic  P. 
Sears,  Jr.,  New  York  University. 

The  Storehouse  of  Civilization.  By 
C.  C.  Furnan,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemical  Engineering,  Yale  University. 
ISureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  1939.  562 

pages,  cloth.  $3.25. 

The  title  of  this  substantial  volume 
suggests  exploration,  digging  as  for  hid¬ 
den  treasures,  and  finding  a  great  store¬ 
house  of  valuable  and  interesting  things. 
There  is  much  of  enticement  in  a  good 
name.  WTien  one  comes  to  read  this  book, 
there  is  no  disappointment,  but,  the  rath¬ 
er,  a  revelation  of  our  riches  in  minerals, 
plants  and  animals,  fossil  fuels,  salts  of 
the  sea,  gases  of  atmosphere,  and  energy 
from  the  sun.  The  whole  “Realm  of  Na¬ 
ture”  is  surveyetl  and  its  riches  are  set 
before  us.  The  chemistry  of  our  miner¬ 
als,  their  discovery  and  mining,  and  their 
uses  in  modem  life  are  presented  in  a 
clear  and  somewhat  story-method  man- 
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ner.  And,  at  the  close  of  the  book,  the 
social  aspects  of  our  discoveries  and 
methods  are  presented. 

This  volume  seems  to  the  reviewer  to 
be  especially  adapted  to  a  teacher  who 
wishes  good  new  materials,  and  clear-cut 
methods  of  presentation.  It  should  be  on 
the  library  shelves  of  high  schools  and 
colleges  because  it  is  in  reality  a  source- 
book. 

The  format  is  dignified  and  the  pages 
are  large  and  pleasing.  There  are  occa¬ 
sional  (but  not  too  many)  illustrations, 
many  of  them  being  graphs  and  charts. 
Illuminating  tables  are  arranged  in  which 
useful  facts  are  most  clearly  presented. 
Altogether  it  is  an  excellent  book — this 
The  8torchou»e  of  Civilization.  —  Earle 
Amos  Brooks,  Boston  University  School 
of  Education. 

Documents  and  Headings  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Europe  Since  1918.  By  Walter 
Contuelo  Lang  tarn  with  the  assistance  of 
Jamet  Michael  Eagen.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  New  York.  1939.  865  pages. 

$3.75. 

Source  books  have  come  to  hold  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  efficient  history  teaching 
today.  In  the  ever-growing  field  of  re¬ 
cent  history  there  was  an  unfortunate 
lack  of  source  readings  in  easily  avail¬ 
able  form  to  which  the  instructor  could 
direct  his  students.  Few  classes  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  access  to  great 
libraries  where  facilities  are  ample  in 
this  tremendousl}'  broad  field.  Even  in 
the  larger  universities,  professors  giving 
specialized  courses  in  the  History  of  Eur¬ 
ope  Since  1918  are  only  too  well  aware 
that  there  is  a  very  decided  limit  to  the 
efforts  that  students  will  make  in  un¬ 
earthing  materials  not  easily  located.  The 
inability  of  .\merican  students  to  read 
foreign  languages  with  facility  adds  an¬ 
other  obstacle  to  the  proper  use  of  many 
source  materials.  Professor  Langsam 
with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Eagan 
has  performed  a  distinctly  needed  service 
in  presenting  a  source  book  for  courses 
which  include  this  period. 

The  collection  comprises  245  documents, 
representing  treaties,  laws,  court  deci¬ 
sions,  party  programs,  speeches  and  au¬ 


thoritative  writings.  Some  attention  is 
paid  to  propaganda  materials.  The  work 
parallels  Dr.  Langsam’s  general  textbook. 
The  World  Since  1914,  and  is  organized 
according  to  the  topical  method  with  a 
chronological  arrangement  within  each 
topic.  The  treatment  includes  both  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  the  domestic  de¬ 
velopments  within  the  major  European 
countries  in  their  political,  economic,  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  aspects.  The  following 
topics  are  treated ;  The  Paris  Peace  Set¬ 
tlement;  The  League  of  Nations;  Repara¬ 
tions,  Debts,  Depression;  Security  and 
Armaments ;  Great  Britain  and  its  Em¬ 
pire  ;  France ;  Italy ;  Spain ;  Great  Ger¬ 
many  ;  The  Soviet  Union. 

The  readings  in  each  division  have  been 
chosen  with  objectivity  and  care  and  rep¬ 
resent  the  high  lights  in  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  A  citing  of  the  contents  of  one 
chapter  will  aptly  demonstrate  the  good 
judgment  used  by  the  editor.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  Italy  consists  of  the  following  en¬ 
tries:  Italy  in  1920;  Some  Early  Fascist 
Speeches  of  Mussolini;  Benito  Mussolini 
on  Fascism ;  Statute  of  the  National 
Fascist  Party;  Laws  on  the  Grand  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Fascism ;  The  Socialist  Deputy 
Matteotti  on  the  Fascists;  The  Law  of 
April  3,  1926  on  Collective  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions;  The  Fasci.st  Charter  of  Labor;  The 
Electoral  Law  of  1928;  The  Law  on  Cor¬ 
porations  ;  The  22  CorpKJrations  and 
Their  Councils,  Established  in  1934 ;  The 
Law  Creating  the  Balilla  and  Avanguard- 
isti  Organizations;  The  Law  Establishing 
the  Dopolavoro;  The  Law  on  Compulsory 
Old-Age  and  Disability  Insjurance;  The 
Law  on  Compulsory  Insurance  Against 
Tuberculosis;  The  Law  on  Italian  Land- 
Reclamation  Policy ;  The  Battle  of 
IVheat;  The  Work  of  the  Ministry  for  the 
Press  and  Propaganda ;  The  Lateran 
Accord ;  Pope  Pius  XI  on  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Social  Order;  Decree  on  the 
Surnames  of  Families  in  the  Former 
South  Tirol;  Pact  of  Friendship  and  Se¬ 
curity  Between  Albania  and  Italy  (Treaty 
of  Tirana)  ;  Proclamations  Issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  During 
the  Italo-Ethiopian  Dispute;  The  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Italy  as  an  Aggressor  by  the 
League  Council ;  The  Effect  of  Sanctions 
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Upon  Italian  Trade,  1035-1938 ;  How  the 
Sanctions  A|r*inst  Italj  Were  Applied ; 
Assumption  of  the  Imperial  Title  by  the 
King  of  Italy;  The  Adrocacy  of  “Racism” 
by  a  Group  of  Italian  Professors,  July 
14.  1938. 

The  readings  in  the  source  book  are 
brought  down  to  date  and  include  such 
items  as  the  Munich  Agreement  regard¬ 
ing  Czechoslovakia,  September  29,  1938, 
and  the  British  Official  Statement  on  Pal¬ 
estine,  November,  1938.  Each  reading  and 
source  extract  is  preceded  by  an  explana¬ 
tory  description  which  gives  the  neces¬ 
sary  historical  background  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  selection.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  unfortunate  that  documents  and 
readings  were  not  included  on  such  topics 
as  Hungary,  Poland,  the  Balkan  countries 
and  the  Scandinavian  nations.  The  work 
would  be  more  useful  if  it  represented  a 
collection  of  sources  for  World  History 
instead  of  European  History  Since  1918. 
In  that  case,  consideration  could  have 
been  given  to  the  United  States,  the  Ori¬ 
ent,  Africa  and  South  America.  How¬ 
ever,  a  broader  presentation  would  mean 
a  less  thorough  treatment  of  the  topics 
handled.  If  a  choice  must  be  made  be¬ 
tween  depth  and  breadth  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  this  reviewer  prefers  the  editor’s 
choice.  The  work  is  a  real  help  in 
courses  on  general  European  History  and 
is  an  outstanding  contribution  to  class¬ 
room  instruction  in  specialized  courses 
on  recent  European  history. — Sti.vesteb 
John  Hehuben,  Fordham  University. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  (new 
edition).  By  William  Jamen,  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  John  Dewey  and  W.  77.  Kil¬ 
patrick.  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York.  238  pages.  $1.00.  . 

John  Dewey  and  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  in 
an  introduction,  vouch  for  the  usefulness 
of  a  new  edition  of  Talkt  to  Teachert  on 
Ptyrholopy  by  William  James.  They 
speak  of  the  artistic  power  of  James;  of 
“the  perennial  timeliness  of  his  chapter 
on  habit”;  of  “the  vitality  of  what  he 
has  to  say  about  attention  and  interest, 
and  for  the  emphasis  put  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  moral  education  upon  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  positive  and  constructive  over 
the  inhibitory  and  negative — a  discussion 
which  even  if  it  stood  alone  would  justify 


the  claim  of  this  book  for  serious  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  teachers  of  the  present  day.” 
In  only  a  few  instances — such  as  James’s 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  “external 
methods”  for  getting  repellent  work  done 
— do  the  two  present-day  experts  declare 
James  out  of  date. 

Let  such  quotations  from  the  book  as 
the  following  attest  for  themselves  the 
present-day  usefulness  of  this  book: 

“You  (the  teacher)  should  regfard  your 
professional  task  as  if  it  consisted  chiefly 
and  essentially  in  traininff  the  pupil  to 
hehatior." 

“Our  teachers  are  overworked  already. 
Every  one  who  adds  a  jot  or  tittle  of  un¬ 
necessary  weight  to  their  burden  is  a  foe 
of  education.” 

“A  teacher  should  never  try  to  make 
the  pupils  do  a  thing  which  she  cannot 
do  herself.” 

“The  matter  of  their  profession,  com¬ 
pact  enough  in  itself,  has  to  be  frothed 
up  for  them  in  journals  and  institutes, 
till  its  outlines  often  threaten  to  be  lost 
in  a  kind  of  vast  uncertainty.” — Cabl  O. 
Miua 

Bconomic  Geography.  By  Charles  C. 
Colby  and  Alice  Foeter.  New  York.  Ginn 
and  Company.  1940.  685  pages  -{-  atlas 

of  maps.  $1.92. 

The  major  industries  and  basic  re¬ 
sources  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  are  surveyed  in  this  volume.  A 
prefactory  section  on  the  commercial 
world  in  general  treats  of  people  and  oc¬ 
cupations;  natural  conditions  and  re¬ 
sources;  trade  and  transportation;  and 
cftmmercial  regions.  This  is  followed  by 
sections  on  tropical  America ;  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  Western  Europe; 
countries  of  northern  Eurasia;  commer¬ 
cial  relations  writh  the  Orient;  and  south¬ 
ern  hemisphere  regions.  Each  chapter  is 
followed  by  an  abundant  selection  of 
questions  and  exercises  designed  to  ren¬ 
der  the  text  valuable  for  classroom  use. 
The  material  is  as  up-to-date  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  world  of  1940.  'The  treatment 
is  such  as  will  appeal  to  students  who 
have  an  Interest  in  some  of  the  basic 
factors  of  world  politics.  —  Wiluam  P. 
Seam,  .Tb.,  New  York  University. 
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In-Service  Professional  Improvement 
of  Negro  Public  School  Teachers  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  By  Oeorge  W.  Qore,  Jr.,  Ph.U. 
1940.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  $1.85. 

Citizens  at  Work.  A  Textbook  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Citizenship.  By  Jeremiah  8.  Young, 
Ph.D.,  Edwin  M.  Barton,  M.A.  and  Lysle 
E.  JohnHton,  M.A.  1940.  $1.32.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company. 

Student  Teaching.  By  Chnrlen  IT.  San¬ 
ford,  William  Hahherton  and  Lienette  J. 
MeHarry,  College  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  1940.  $1.70.  Stipes  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Mental  Hygiene  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher.  By  Lawrence  Augustus  Averill. 
1940.  $2.00.  Pitman  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Guidance  in  Public  Secondary  Schools. 
A  Report  of  the  Public  School  Demon¬ 
stration  Project  in  Educational  Guidance. 
Pklited  by  Arthur  E.  Trarler.  Educational 
Records  Bureau,  New  York. 

A  Jew  Looks  at  America.  Hy  J.oui» 
M.  Levittky,  Rabbi,  Temple  Israel,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  1939.  $2.00.  The  Dial  Press. 

English  in  Action :  Making  Plans.  Shar¬ 
ing  Interests.  Exchanging  Thoughts.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Ideas,  60c.  64c.  68c.  and  68c.  By 
R.  IF.  Bardwell,  Ethel  Mahie  Falk,  and 
J.  C.  Trennler.  Illustrated.  1940.  D.  C. 
ITenth  and  Company. 

The  New  Work-Play  Books  Interme¬ 
diate  Beading  Program :  Let’s  Look 
Around.  $1.00;  Let’s  Travel  On,  $1.20;  and 
Let’s  Go  Ahead,  $1.32.  By  Arth%ir  I.  Oaten 
and  Jean  Ayer.  1940.  The  Macmillan 
Ccmpanj'. 

The  Purposes  of  Church-Belated  Col¬ 
leges.  A  Critical  Study — A  Proposed 
Program.  By  Lenlie  Karr  Patton,  Ph.D. 
1C40.  $3.00.  Bureau  of  Publications. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


This  Way,  Please.  A  Book  of  Man¬ 
ners.  By  Eleanor  Boykin  with  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Chichi  Lasley.  1940.  $1.40.  'fhe 
Macmillan  Company. 

Drawing  a  Cat.  By  Clare  Turlay  Xew- 
herry.  W’ith  an  Introduction  by  Thoman 
Craven.  1940.  $1.00.  The  Studio. 

Safety  Education.  The  Eighteenth 
Y’earbook  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  .\dministrator8.  1940.  $2.00.  The 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.  $2.00. 

Centralization  or  Decentralization?  A 
Study  in  Educational  Adaptation.  By 
Francois  8.  Cillie,  Ph.D.  1940.  $1.60.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Trends  in  Student  Personnel  Work. 
By  Sarah  3f.  Sturtevant,  Ruth  Strang  and 
Margaret  McKim.  1940.  $1.85.  Bureau 

of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Training  for  the  Job.  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Adults.  By  Frank  Ernest  Hill. 
1940.  $1.25.  American  .\ssociation  for 

Adult  Education. 

Fundamental  French.  By  Wilson 
Micks  and  Olya  Longi.  1940.  $1.45.  Ox¬ 

ford  University  I’ress. 

The  Teaching  of  English  Grammar 
in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  New  Jersey. 
An  investigation  sponsored  by  The  New. 
Jersey  Council  of  Education,  Charles  A. 
I’hilhower,  President;  The  Department  of 
Research  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Montclair,  C.  E.  Jackson, 
Director;  and  The  Department  of  English 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair,  'Thomas  C.  Pollock,  Head. 
1940.  50c.  Edwards  Brothers,  Inc.  .\nn 

.Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  Bedirection  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion.  A  Social  Interpretation.  By  George 
M.  Wiley,  Jr.  1940.  $2.50.  'The  Macmil¬ 

lan  Company. 
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